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DITCH 

THE HEADSET. 
He can barely 
pull it off- 
and you are 
not him. 


‘Who cares if your 
Warcraft wife is really a 
dude— if it's good , don't 
check under the hood ." 
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real time to determine if this is intentional. You 
receive gentle input from the car as your steering 
wheel softly vibrates to alert you, and you are 
back on track without incident. A similar technology 
called ATTENTION ASSIST will even signal you 
if you begin to doze. Or perhaps the scenario 
requires more urgent intervention. You become 
distracted and fail to see that the car ahead of 
you has come to a standstill right in your lane. 
Your new E-Class has paid close attention and 
has automatically begun to bring the situation 
under control. You feel the car urgently slow 
itself. And as you come to rest, the complexities 
of ultra-sophisticated German engineering 
become profoundly, and reassuringly, clear. 


THE POWER OF INNOVATION, 
THE GENIUS OF SIMPLICITY. 


A car that can automatically brighten and dim 
headlamps through a full spectrum for maximum 
visibility and safety. A car that can sense traffic 
in your blind spots and alert you. A car that 
enables you to see through fog and senses danger 
undetectable to the human eye. Patent after 
patent. Innovation after innovation. But 
what is undeniably most profound is 
how seamless and simple all of this 
futuristic technology is to use. And 
how much of it works without your ever 
having to even see it.* 


Night View Assist* technology enables a driver to be aware 
of objects hidden in darkness or fog. 


PRECISION, PASSION AND 
GUT-WRENCHING PERFORMANCE. 


As the driver of either the coupe or sedan, a truly 
visceral experience awaits-from the subtleties 
of a masterfully crafted interior to the not-so- 
subtle rush of torque you experience at the mere 
touch of the accelerator. And this performance is 
matched by the way your E-Class will perform in 
an accident: yet another industry first, your car 
will protect you with nine standard air bags, 
including hip and knee protection for the driver 
and hip protection for the front 
• passenger/ In the coupe or the 
sedan, on the wide-open freeway 
or the twisting hairpins, from 
performance to technology to safety, the 
verdict is abundantly clear: This is the new 
E-Class. And this is Mercedes-Benz. MBUSA.com 
















Introducing the all-new E-Class l 



Two completely different cars, yet two equally powerful statements. The muscular 2-door E-Class Coupe features a unique, 
pillarless and flowing roofline, while the E-Class Sedan boasts a broad stance and luxuriously spacious interior. 


One of the most advanced sedans 
on the planet. And one of the most 
aerodynamic coupes ever to take to 
the road. With the launch of these 
two new E-Class vehicles comes the 
launch of a new era in automotive engineering 
and design. 

TECHNOLOGY UNITES WITH HUMAN 
INTUITION AS NEVER BEFORE. 

The control panel of your new E-Sedan 
illuminates and, right before your eyes, the 
very future of the automobile comes to life. 


As you drive, your car makes a 
careful study of your actions to form 
a profile of your unique driving 
habits. Sensors monitor each wheel, 
each vehicle movement and each 
driving maneuver. 

NOT JUST NEW SYSTEMS, BUT A 
WHOLE NEW ERA IN SAFETY. 

Perhaps you unknowingly drift into the lane 
beside you. Your Mercedes-Benz advanced 
lane departure warning system, Lane Keeping 
Assist, performs hundreds of calculations in 
















If you want to see the future 
of the automobile, just look at 
where the E-Class is today. 





2010 E350 Sport Sedan shown in optional Capri Blue metallic paint with optional Premium 2 Package. Inset: 2010 E550 Coupe shown in optional Iridium Silver metallic paint with optional Premium 2 and Appearance 
Packages.‘Blind Spot Assist, Lane Keeping Assist and Night View Assist are only available on the E-Class Sedan. tThe 2010 E-Class Sedan and Coupe come with nine standard air bags. Two optional rear side-impact air bags 
are available. Knee protectors are only available for the driver. Hip protectors are only available for the front passengers. ©2009 SIRIUS XM Radio Inc. ©2009 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 

For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 


Mercede 





This case study is intended to illustrate brokerage products and services available through Merrill Lynch. It does not necessarily represent 
the experiences of other clients, nor does it indicate future performance. Investment results may vary. The investment strategies presented 
are not appropriate for every investor. They do not take into account the specific investment objectives, financial situation and particular 
needs of any specific person who may receive it. Individual clients should review with their Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor the terms, 
conditions and risks involved with specific products and services. 

Investors should understand that statements regarding future prospects may not be realized. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated is a registered broker-dealer and a wholly owned subsidiary of Bank of America Corporation. 

Investment products provided: 


Are Not Bank Guaranteed 


Are Not FDIC Insured 


May Lose Value 


© 2009 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. All rights reserved 
Member Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC). 09-2125 6/2009 
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When John and Susan Ehmann got married they not only blended their families, 
they blended their financial lives. The result was a happy, growing relationship 
and six children, four of whom were ready for college. When the economy took 
a turn, they turned to their Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor, Lynette Blakeway. 

“Before the downturn we talked about investments. Before it was about how to 
pursue growth. Now it’s about what’s going on? Where’s this going?” says John. 

“Today we are not only looking at the cost of tuition, but also the increase in all 
their expenses and how to address all of it,” says Lynette. 

By keeping a sharp eye on the market, Lynette was able to adjust the Ehmanns’ 
short-term cash strategy to help keep their tuition needs on track, while 
maintaining a strong long-term retirement strategy, so they can pursue the life 
they want today — and tomorrow. Learn how a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor 
can help you today at ml.com/clientstories 
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Sponsors of Tomorrow. 
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Making microprocessors is a tricky business. 

niest speck of dust is the equivalent to a two-ton boulder around 
icroscopic transistors. This is why our clean rooms are 10,000 times 
la hospital operating room. It's also why our workers must 
Hooking outfits. Learn more at sponsorsoftomorrow.com. 
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Tired of standing by while 
time and events hijack your 
life? Futurist peter schwartz 
reveals 5 easy steps for 
anticipating what’s next. 


Photographed for WIRED by Dan 
Winters. Styling by Amy Meyer. 
Makeup by Jean Block. Hair by 
Davy Newkirk for David Babaii for 
Wild Aid/Tracey Mattingly. 


illustration by The Department for Information Design at Copenhagen 
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Is it a TV? 

When your eyes can follow a rocket car test run 
and still notice a paint scratch on the rear fin, it 
must be the LG 240Hz TV. The one that delivers 
your need for speed with a crystal clear picture 
- so you’ll never miss a second of the action. 



The LG LCD TV with TruMotion 240Hz. It keeps up with all the action frame by 
frame to bring you unsurpassed motion detail. LGusa.com/240Hz 


#LG 

Life’s Good 


© 2009 LG Electronics U.S.A., Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. All rights reserved. "LG Life's Good" is a registered trademark of LG Corp. 
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WE CHOOSE TO GO 
(D THE MOON." 

- John F. Kennedy 

n 

OMEGA 


40 tj TANM VERSARV M OON L A X DING 

The first and only watch worn on the moon 
20 JULY 1969 
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Our Killer App 



All Things Digital for the iPhonel 

Post directly to your Twitter account. Share on your Facebook profile. 

Email blog posts to your friends. Customize with your favorite journalist’s icons and content. 


Co-edited by Walt Mossberg and Kara Swisher All Things Digital for the iPhone is devoted to daily, breaking tech 
and media industry news and analysis, plus twice-weekly tech product reviews, accompanied by video and photos. 
But there’s even more: We’ve included coverage from our famous annual D conferences including D7 in May 2009. 


Download the All Things Digital app for free 
from Apple’s App Store on the iPhone and iPod touch? 

For more information, go to allthingsd.com/mobile/iphone 


T) | All Things Digital. 

O POWERED BY 

^Jneuusgator 


iPhone and iPod are trademarks of Apple Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. 
AIIThingsD.com is part of The Wall Street Journal Digital Network. 

©2009 Dow Jones & Company. Inc. All Rights Reserved. 























Twitter App Mania World’s Top Lock-Picker Cell Phone Riot! 


EW ECONOMY 

Fewer Giants. Infinite Opportunity. 


re : N ew N e w E conomy 

it's summer vacation, but our inbox sure reads as if school were in session. 
First, to Sociology: Readers brandishing The Mcirx-Engels Reader chastised Kevin 
Kelly for calling collaborative technologies a form of socialism; the correct term, 
they said, is anarchism , capitalism, or Leninism. Next, to Economics: Students 
unhappy with David Wolman's proposal to eliminate cash complained that it was 
unrealistic; you can't buy street drugs with a MasterCard. Of course. Class dismissed! 



FEEDBACK 

The June stories 
that elicited the most 
reader response. 


Getting Rid of 

► 

Paper Money 


Y The New Socialism 


► Islamic Inventions 

► The Key Master 

► New New Economy 

► Beyond Detroit 

► Clive Thompson 

► Jimmy Fallon_ 


What’s in our mailbox: 

A survey of spam sent to 
ran ts@ wired, com 



Ads and unwelcome 
press releases 
More ads in Chinese, 
Korean, Spanish, Greek, 
and Turkish 

• Refinancing and job offers 

• Phishing attempts and 
Nigerian 419 scams 

• Notes with subject lines 
containing grammatical 
errors and/or lots 

of exclamation points 

• Exciting opportunities in 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 

• Messages addressed to 
someone who quit six 
years ago 

• We are already a winner! 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.eom 


Defining Terms 

What Kevin Kelly calls new social¬ 
ism in computing and the like 
is, in fact, capitalism (“The New 
Socialism;” issue 17.06). Volun¬ 
tary cooperation and collabo¬ 
ration among individuals are 
actually forms of free trade. This 
new “socialism” is made possible 
under governments that (at least 
in this realm) respect property 
rights, the cornerstone of a capi¬ 
talist system. Let's dispense with 
Kelly's equivocation on socialism 
and give capitalism its due. 

JOSEPH KELLARD 

East Meadow, New York 


In reality, socialism was and 
always has been an attempt to 
enhance the equality of all its 
citizens, freeing them to live bet¬ 
ter lives. The problem is that in 
order to promote equality you 
often have to limit freedom. The 
point of Kelly's article is that 
these new open source projects 
allow a form of equality that 
doesn't require such limitations. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
ETHERFIRE 


I live in Norway, which meets 
Kelly's definition of old social¬ 
ism. The currency is strong, and 
health care and education are 
free. When you retire, the state 
pays you a pension. The unem¬ 
ployment rate is 3 percent. None 
of Norway's newspapers are con¬ 
trolled by the government. The 
state-owned radio station sati¬ 
rizes political leaders. So much 
for “harsh penalties for criticiz¬ 
ing leaders'' and “forced labor in 
government factories.” 

MADS TOBIAS 
WICHSTR0M MUNTER 
Bekkestua, Norway 


We need a new term. How about 
Net-assisted syndicalism or 
computer-assisted cooperation? 
Socialism, collectivism, and 
communism are failed systems. 
Even the words have bad karma. 
HUNT EVANSJOHNSEN 
Encinitas, California 

Kelly's new socialism will exist 
only on the Internet. It will never 
build a bridge, manufacture a car, 
or feed and shelter a population. 

BRAD WANDER 

Houston, Texas 
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TOUGH TIMES CALL FOR SMART SOLUTIONS 




GET IT ALL FOR ONE (30% COOLER) RATE 

Nowadays being smart about your business travel is more important than 
ever. When you plan your next trip, book 3 consecutive nights and save 
30% off your entire stay!* Wingate® by Wyndham hotels give you all the 
tools you need to stay productive on the road and the ability to reduce your 



wingatehotels.com 

1.800.228.1000 


travel expenses. Now that makes business sense! 


Stay must be booked now through December 31,2009 and be for at least 3 consecutive nights at the same property. Discount will not apply if a three (3) consecutive night stay is not completed. Discount 


is not applicable for group bookings. Rooms at this discount are limited and subject to availability. Blackout dates and other restrictions may apply. Cannot be combined with any other special rates or offers. 
Best available rate means the best, non-qualified, publicly available rate on the Internet for the hotel, date and accommodations requested. Advanced reservations required through wingatehotels.com or 
1 -800-228-1000. Due to rounding and other issues, rates within $.25 of our Best Available Rate will be considered a match and will not qualify for Best Rate Guarantee Claims. All Wingate by Wyndham hotels 
are individually owned and operated. ©2009 Wingate Inns International, Inc. All rights reserved. 













NIP. TUCK. WELD. 


2010 @ BUICK LACROSSE Yes, we've had work done. Sweeping lines and sumptuous curves 
complement Buick's signature chrome portholes and waterfall grille. An intricately tuned 6-speed 
automatic transmission and direct-injection V-6 that maximize both performance and efficiency prove 
the change is more than just cosmetic. BUICK.COM 



©2009 GM Corp. All rights reserved. 
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I guess instead of locks we 
should protect our homes with 

a moat, snakes, and crocodiles” 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by batholith 



SILENT NIGHT 



We should have 
known there 
would be trouble. 
As Melissa Maerz 
wrote (Music, 

Play, issue 17.06), 
the world’s most 
insane super¬ 
group—Danger 
Mouse, Sparkle- 
horse, and David 
Lynch—planned 
to ship its album/ 
book project in 
June. But a legal 
scuffle with EMI, 
Danger Mouse’s 
label, has since 
put the kibosh on 
the official release. 
As a result, the 
limited-edition 


]book ships 
instead with 
a blank CD and 
instructions 
to, ahem, “use 
it as you will.” 
Law-abiders can 
stream the album 
, at NPR.org. 





Detroit 2.0 

I enjoyed Charles C. Mann’s 
article (“Beyond Detroit,” issue 
17.06) until the last few para¬ 
graphs. How can he conclude 
that “higher gas taxes are nec¬ 
essary” and are “the best way 
to get Americans to buy more- 
efficient vehicles” when he also 
notes that Detroit was “blind¬ 
sided by the public interest in 
hybrids, which soared with the 
US arrival of the Toyota Prius 
in 2000?” 

It’s astonishing that Mann can 
accurately explain the failure 
of US automakers through the 
prism of free-market theories 
but still recommend artificial 
market controls that would have 
made Adam Smith cry. 
MATTHEW GIBSON 
Oceanside, California 

Great article. On-demand manu¬ 
facturing—which led to the 
success of Dell and was explored 
briefly by BMW in the 1990s 
—would alleviate the huge 
burden of stocks for manufac¬ 
turers. One should question the 
dealership model: Is there any 
value added by someone whose 
role is to help people buy a 
car they don’t want but select 
just because it happens to be 
available on the lot? 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
PHCATFISH 


Greenback Flap 

In “Time to Cash Out” (Start, 
issue 17.06) David Wolman pres 
ents several compelling rea¬ 
sons for eliminating cash. But 
he failed to mention the three 
ironclad reasons it will never 
go away: illegal drugs, prostitu¬ 
tion, and illicit gambling. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
J USTI NSC HN EIDER 



Cash is a waste. People complain 
that we are becoming a plastic 
society, and I say, “Good.” When 
was the last time you saw a her¬ 
oin dealer with a credit card 
machine? If we eliminated cash, 
it could put drug dealers out of 
business. But don’t worry, pot- 
heads; you can grow your own. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
KEMP509 

OK, Wolman is a journalist, not 
an economist. But anyone savvy 
enough to write for wired 
should be able to ask a simple 
question, like “If we dump physi¬ 
cal money, what’s next?” And 
given how easy it was to pirate 
digital films and music, the 
follow-on question should be 
“Will safekeeping the replace¬ 
ment money be more trouble 
than it’s worth?” If it ain’t broke, 
don’t fool with it. 

DAVID O’REAR 

Chief economist 

Hong Kong General Chamber 

of Commerce 

Hong Kong 


Wolman would surrender the 
anonymity of all your trans¬ 
actions to save you $3 a year? 

Do you want your health insurer 
to see your food, alcohol, and 
tobacco purchases? Do you want 
the government to get suspicious 
if you purchase lye to make soap? 
Are you crazy? 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

BEERCRITIC 

No more shopping during a black¬ 
out! Live in a rural area? No buy¬ 
ing produce until Farmer Joe 
gets electricity and the Internet 
at his roadside fruit shack. 

There will always be a place for 
a physical exchange between two 
people for goods and services. 

It has existed for thousands 
of years, starting with rocks and 
sticks, and it’s not going to go 
away now because some of us 
have access to the Internet. 
TYLER FREEMAN 
San Francisco, California 

Nothing to Read Here 

We received a lot of comments 
regarding “Fathers of Invention” 
our piece about Islam’s scientific 
achievements (Start, issue 17.06). 
But the occasional intelligent 
response was overshadowed by 
a trove of anti-Muslim racist 
drivel. Trust us—by not publish¬ 
ing them here, we’re sparing you. 
Next time, spare us. 

Tweet Me 

Enough with the Twitter stuff- 
stop feeding the hype (“Playlist,” 
Play, issue 17.06)! The mere 
thought of all the time wasted 
on this makes me cringe. Go 
talk to real people! 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
BUGMENOT 
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Prepare for ultimate refreshment. Grab a 
Bud Light Lime and experience the superior drinkability 
of Bud Light with a splash of 100% natural lime flavor. 
One taste and you’ll find the SUMMER STATE OF MIND. 















JACK 


AFTER MAIL-IN REBATE 
Pay $199.99 for device, and after mail-in 
rebate receive $100 AT&T Promotion Card.* 
2-year wireless service agreement required. 


Introducing the new Samsung Jack,” exclusively from AT&T 

More speed. More power. And only on the nation's fastest 3G network. 

• 3G/Wi-Fi ■ GPS ■ Windows Mobile’ 6.1 with access to over 18,000 applications ■ World Phone 

‘AT&T Promotion Card: Card valid for 120 days wherever major credit cards accepted. May be used to pay wireless bill. Not redeemable for cash 
and cannot be used at ATMs or gas pumps. Some restrictions and other charges apply. See terms at store or at att.com/wirelessrebate. 


Go to att.com/samsungjack or visit your nearest AT&T store. 


3G not available in all areas. Coverage is not available in all areas. See coverage map at stores for details. Limited-time offer. Other conditions & restrictions apply. See contract & rate plan brochure for details. 
Subscriber must live & have a mailing addr. within AT&T’s owned wireless network coverage area. Up to $36 activ. fee applies. Equipment price & avail may vary by mrk & may not be available from independent 
retailers. Early Termination Fee: None if cancelled in the first 30 days, but up to $20 restocking fee may apply to equipment returns; thereafter up to $175. Some agents impose add'l fees. AT&T Promotion 
Card: Card request must be postmarked by 10/31/09 & you must be a customer for 30 consecutive days to receive card. Sales tax calculated based on price of unactivated equipment. Speed and Power claim 
based on device's processor and internal RAM. ©2009 AT&T Intellectual Property. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. All rights reserved. AT&T, the AT&T logo, and all other marks contained herein are trademarks 
of AT&T Intellectual Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. All other marks contained herein are the property of their respective owners. 



















GO AHEAD,FIREME 

Why getting laid off from 
a tech job may benefit 
you—and the industry. 




illustration by Stephen Doyle 


Hi ere in Silicon 

Valley, the recession has a dif¬ 
ferent face than in Manhattan or 
Detroit. Our panic is more gen¬ 
teel, softened by balmy Califor¬ 
nia weather, a laid-back attitude, 
and, OK, the fact that we haven't 
had a local industry completely 
implode. Nonetheless, the melt¬ 
down is quite real. *1 Personal 
bankruptcies and foreclosures 
are as high here as in the rest 
of the country, and established 
companies are cutting way back 
on hiring. The Valley lost nearly 
10,000 tech jobs in the past year, 
according to the state's Employ¬ 
ment Development Department, 
and the trend is expected to con¬ 
tinue. If you work in the Valley 
today, you're likely as fearful 
of losing your job as anyone 
else. *1 But you need to get over 
that. In fact, getting fired just 
might be a good thing. «1 Here's 
why: Valley culture has an 
unwritten rule that if you don't 
like a job, or if you think your 
company isn't going anywhere, 
you leave. Instead of hanging 
around the office whining, you 
walk out the door and find some¬ 
thing better and cooler to do. 
Because skilled tech workers are 
hard to find and interesting ► 













► companies abound, employees, 
not employers, call the shots. This 
was true at Apple in 1984, and it's 
still true at Facebook today. 

Worker mobility gives the tech 
industry fluidity, velocity, and 
energy. It creates a culture in which 
people routinely jump from one job 
to another, looking to get in on the 
next must-have product or service. 

As it happens, that lack of loyalty 
has been a key driver of the Valley's 
rapid innovation over the past three 
decades. AnnaLee Saxenian, author 
of Regional Advantage: Culture and 
Competition in Silicon Valley and 
Route 128, puts it this way: “Job¬ 
hopping, rather than climbing the 
career ladder within a corpora¬ 
tion, facilitates flows of 
information and know¬ 
how between individu¬ 
als, firms, and industries. 

When combined with ven¬ 
ture capital, it supports 
unanticipated recom¬ 
binations of technolo¬ 
gies and skill." In other 
words, we have Twitter 
today because a bunch 
of engineers who were 
trained at other compa¬ 
nies quit their jobs and brought 
their expertise to Evan Williams' 
side project. It's like biology: In an 
ecosystem where microbes are pro¬ 
miscuously swapping genes and 
traits, evolution speeds up. 

Unfortunately, Wall Street's face- 
plant has stanched the free flow of 
talent. Silicon Valley 2009 is a bunch 
of nerds slashing their spending, 
sitting up late tweaking their Excel 
spreadsheets for the Great Depres¬ 
sion 2.0, and generally hunkering 
down in their current assignments. 
Even in Silicon Valley, “people are 
very reluctant to leave their jobs," 
says Greg Rosston, deputy director 
of the Stanford Institute for Eco¬ 
nomic Policy Research. 

No one can blame them for play¬ 
ing it safe in times like these. But 
to start the next wave of opportu¬ 
nities, we need to revive the kind 
of wanton cross-pollination that 
got us this far. That's why being 


pushed out the door could be just 
what you—and the Valley—need. 

Receiving a pink slip may not be as 
bad as you think. As unemployment 
rates climb to record levels, losing 
your job no longer marks you as a 
loser. “With more people getting 
laid off, it's becoming normalized— 
there's less stigma," says Jennie 
Brand, who studies the effects of 
job displacement at UCLA. “Socially, 
the impact of this recession might 
not be as severe as previous ones." 
Saying you're “between opportu¬ 
nities" doesn't get you shunned at 
cocktail parties anymore. 

And there are still plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities out there for Valley types: 
Facebook widgets, iPhone apps, 
Twitter tools, and cloud 
services are exploding. 
And getting in on that 
action doesn't require 
a huge outlay of cash. If 
you can’t find a team to 
join, why not start your 
own? Individuals or small 
groups can make a good 
iPhone app; useful Web 
tools can be built with 
Amazon Web Services 
and user-generated con¬ 
tent. Sure, financing is tight now, but 
these fields have oodles of poten¬ 
tial, meaning the money will come 
as the economy rebounds. You'll 
likely face lean times for a while, 
but there's a good chance of mak¬ 
ing a bundle down the road. 

Just so you know, I’ve put my pay- 
check where my mouth is on this one: 
I've been axed five times since I came 
to Northern California in 1990. Every 
time I found a new opportunity. And 
I have to say I'm happier to have 
moved on from gigs where I didn't 
fit. So if you're clinging out of fear 
to a job you don't want, you're doing 
yourself and the rest of us a disser¬ 
vice. This is still Silicon Valley: Get¬ 
ting kicked in the behind might just 
be your ticket to getting ahead. EQ 
/////////////////////^^^^ 

PAUL boutin (paul.boutin 
@nytimes.com) was a wired 
senior editor until we fired him 
in 2001. 
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HOTSEAT 

THE LISTMAKER 

By now, you probably know your Facebook 
friends’ five favorite albums, TV stars, and 
sodas. Blame Tim O’Shaughnessy, creator of 
LivingSocial, the site’s most-used and most- 
annoying application ever. We asked him to 
explain himself. —Douglas Quenqua 

What inspired the app? 

We heard rumors about Facebook’s redesign 
and were thinking of ways to tap into the new 
stream concept. We wanted something that 
made it really, really easy for people to form 
opinions and then share them with everyone. 
Do you think people hate you a little for that? 
If LivingSocial is showing up in your stream, 
it’s because your friends want you to know 
more about them. Talk to them, not us. 

What do you do with all the data? 

We go to marketers and say, 

“Here are a couple million people 
into music, and here are a couple 
million into movies.” We’re working 
with American Idol, Green Day, 

TNT, a lot of large brands. 

Do you think folks realize you’re 
making money off their confessions? 
I think people understand that if 
something’s free, there’s some form 
of monetization involved. 

■ List your least favorite things about Facebook. 

One, apps aren’t a part of Facebook on the 
iPhone, even though they’re an integral part 
of the Facebook experience. Two, I wish 
Facebook would figure out news. And three, 

I wish Facebook would just hurry up and buy 
Twitter so there’d be less noise in the world. 
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How do we make a menthol cigarette without 
adding anything to the tobacco? Simple. We 
put crystal granules into the filter that are infused 
with natural menthol. All you're burning is 100% 
additive-free tobacco, so you get the consistently 
fresh, menthol taste you want, while smoking 
the best premium natural tobacco found only in 
Natural American Spirit. 

Our Green pack gives you a full-bodied menthol 
taste, and our Green & White pack gives you a 
light, mellow menthol taste. 


Try Natural American Spirit 
with $20 in Gift Certificates 


TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-872-6460 ext 79290 



SPIRIT 




Otter tor two $10 Gitt Certiticates good toward any Natural American Spirit products ot greater value. Otter restricted to U.S. smokers 21 years of age or 
older. Limit one otter per person per 12 month period. Otter void in MA and where prohibited. Other restrictions may apply. Otter expires 06/30/10. 














Natural American Spirit is the only brand that features both cigarettes made with 
100% certified organic tobacco as well as cigarettes made with 100% additive-free, 
natural tobacco. We offer a variety of styles to suit every taste. 



We use only the highest quality premium, natural whole leaf tobacco. We also pack 
our cigarettes with up to 25% more tobacco than other king-size cigarettes. All our 
tobacco products are 100% additive-free - no preservatives or flavorings. When you 
use the finest tobacco available, you don't need them. 

To find the Natural American Spirit style that's right for you, 
use our online Style Selector at TryAmericanSpirit.com. 
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Smoking our “light mellow taste” or “ultra light 
mellow taste” filtered cigarettes does not reduce 
or eliminate the health risks of smoking. 
Natural American Spirit® is a registered trademark 
of Santa Fe Natural Tobacco Co. © SFNTC 3 


Try Natural American Spirit with 
$20 in Gift Certificates 
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or call 1 -800-872-6460 ext 79290 


No additives in ourtobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


Offer for two $10 Gift Certificates good toward any Natural 
American Spirit products of greater value. Offer restricted to U.S. 
smokers 21 years of age or older. Limit one offer per person per 
12 month period. Offer void in MA and where prohibited. 
Other restrictions may apply. Offer expires 06/30/10. 


Printed on 30% PCW stock. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Stroke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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JARGON 

WATCH 


Protect and Preserve 

Portrait flaking? This 
mobile lab can nelp. 


From the outside, the van is 
nondescript. It doesn’t even 
have a diagonal red stripe. 
But inside, a hard-traveling 
team of art conservators 
packs an arsenal of high 
tech gear: an atomic-force 
microscope, a micro-Ra¬ 
man spectroscope, a nuclear magnetic reso¬ 
nance relaxometer. They’re like the A-Team, 
only with black turtlenecks and Gauloises. 

The mobile laboratory—aptly code-named 
MoLab—is tasked with protecting cultural trea¬ 
sures. Sponsored by the European Commission, 
it’s better equipped than the cash-strapped 
museums that now rely on MoLab for scientifi¬ 
cally sound data on the chemical composition 
of priceless works of art. Ideally, knowing, say, 
what sort of resin Mark Rothko used or which 


pigments are in a medi¬ 
eval manuscript can help 
determine the best ways 
to preserve the objects. 
And those findings also 
help ease the tension 
between curators, whose 
main goal is to display 
works, and conservators, whose job is to guard 
them from the ravages of time. “The art com¬ 
munity is very protective,” says Bruno Brunetti, 
the team’s scientific coordinator. “They do not 
want you to move them or take samples. But once 
we carry out the measurements, they are sur¬ 
prised how much information can be obtained.” 

In five years on the road, MoLab has analyzed 
everything from a pre-Columbian Mixtec codex 
in the British Museum to expressionist paint¬ 
ings, such as Angst and Puberty (seen above), 
at the Munch Museum in Oslo. MoLab can even 
track an artist’s style and methods—in 2005, the 
team found a sketch for da Vinci’s The Last Supper 
under the surface of another one of his paintings 
at London’s National Gallery. Expect more discov¬ 
eries in the future: The European Commission just 
greenlit MoLab to keep museum-hopping the con¬ 
tinent for another four years. — juliansmith 
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BROUN PELICRN: 


Virus battery 

n. A rechargeable 
power cell that uses 
bacteriophages 
as electrodes. The 
phages—viruses 
that infect only bac¬ 
teria— are geneti¬ 
cally engineered to 
self-assemble and 
conduct electricity. 
The nontoxictech 
could be scaled for 
applicationsfrom 
cell phonesto cars. 

Kettling 

v. Forcibly detaining 
demonstrators in 
cordoned-off areas 
to prevent protests 
from boiling over. 
The practice, used 
by police atthe G-20 
summitin London, 
sparked an outcry 
over civil liberties. 

Third-hand 

smoke 

n. Toxic residue left 
on furniture, cloth¬ 
ing, and hair by 
cigarette smoke. 
Anti-tobacco activ¬ 
ists decry third- 
hand smoke as a 
public health men¬ 
ace, but some doc¬ 
tors say recent 
research is being 
distorted for politi¬ 
cal purposes. 

Calop/aca 

obamae 

n. A lichen found in 
California’s Channel 
Islands, it’s the 
first species named 
for Barack Obama. 
Bush and Cheney 
have also been com¬ 
memorated taxo- 
nomically—in the 
scientific names for 
slime-mold beetles. 
—Jonathon Keats 
{jargon (a) wired, com) 
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Evolutionary 

Designs 


I Sea mammal 
blowhole. Any 

animal that spends 
appreciable time in 
the ocean should be 
able to extract oxy¬ 
gen from water via 
gills. Enlarging the 
lungs and moving 
a nostril to the back 
of the head is a 
poor work-around. 

2 Hyena clitoris. 

When engorged, 
this “pseudopenis,” 
which doubles as 
the birth canal, 
becomes so hard it 
can crush babies to 
death during exit. 

3 Kangaroo teat. 

In order to nurse, 
the just-born joey, 
a frail and squishy 
jellybean, must 
clamber up Mom’s 
torso and into her 
pouch for a nipple. 

4 Giraffe birth 
canal. Mama 
giraffes stand up 
while giving birth, 
so baby’s entry 
into the world is 
a 5-foot drop. 
Wheeee! Crack. 


5 Goliath bird¬ 
eating spider 
exoskeleton. This 
giant spider can 
climb trees to hunt 
very mobile prey. 
Yet it has a shell so 
fragile it practically 
explodes when it 
falls? Well, at least 
it can produce 
silk to make a sail. 
Oh, wait—it can’t! 

6 Shark-fetus 
teeth. A few 
shark species have 
live births (instead 
of laying eggs). The 
Jaws juniors grow 
teeth in the womb. 
The first sibling 
or two to mature 
sometimes eat their 
siblings in utero. 
Mmm ... siblings. 

7 Human stomach. 

People can digest 
a lot—except for 
cellulose, the pri¬ 
mary component of 
plant matter. Why 
don’t we have com¬ 
mensal bacteria in 
our guts to do it? 
They’re busy help¬ 
ing termites. 


8 Slug genitalia. 

Some hermaph¬ 
roditic species 
breed by wrapping 
their sex organs 
around each other. 

If one of said mem¬ 
bers gets stuck, the 
slug simply chews it 
off. What. The. Hell? 

9 Quadrupeds. 

Let’s say you’re 
a four-footed ani¬ 
mal. Now let’s say 
you get a wound 
on your back, or an 
itch, or a bug wan¬ 
dering up there. 
Tough luck, kid. 

You probably can’t 
do much about it. 
Hope there’s a low 
branch around. 

1 n Narwhal tusk. 

I U The unicorn-like 
protuberance on a 
male narwhal’s head 
is actually a tooth 
that erupts through 
the front of the jaw 
and keeps on grow¬ 
ing, up to 9 feet. 
Narwhal: “Doc, I 
have a toothache.” 
Dentist: “Indeed.” 
—David Wo!man 



and possibly become Internet famous. Our 
patent-pending SingleServing SiteGenera- 
tor walks you through it. — mathewhonan 
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IMPORTED BEER FROM MEXICO 12 FL 


ITIodelo Especial. Let it be served." 


Barcelona'” is a registered trademark of Knoll, Inc. 


SERVE RESPONSIBLY " 

Imported by Crown Imports LLC, Chicago, IL 60603 
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DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

I’m worried my wife’s divorce 
lawyer found some flirtatious text 
messages I sent a coworker. 

Can those texts hurt me in court? 

to enroll his young, visually impaired 
son in classes to learn Braille, claiming 
the system is archaic. This seems irre¬ 
sponsible. Should I say something? 

Certainly, but please do so in the most conge¬ 
nial manner possible. No one likes being told 
how to raise their kid, even by a trusted family 
member. The trick will be to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of your brother's viewpoint while 
also making a strong case for Braille's utility. 

Your brother is correct that Braille is on 
the wane, partly due to the proliferation 
of text-to-speech tools and other assistive 
technologies. The National Federation of 
the Blind estimates that less than 10 percent 
of legally blind Americans use the reading 
system, compared with 50 percent a half 
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KOERNER 


a lot depends on the lewdness of your 
prose. “If it was just compliments like 'Gosh, 
you look great today, I really like the way 
you did your hair,' it won't get her lawyers 
very far," says Gary Nickelson, president 
of the American Academy of Matrimonial 
Lawyers. If you borrowed sentiments from 
Barely Legal VI: Caught From Behind, then 
you could be in for a legal bruising. 

The good news is that raunchy texts alone 
are not considered proof of adultery. But 
bawdy missives can come back to haunt 
you, even if your split is no-fault. “In most 


states, the conduct of the parties during mar¬ 
riage is determinative of property division 
in a divorce," says Gabriel Cheong, a Bos¬ 
ton divorce lawyer. Usually, this applies to 
finances and property, but the judge could 
take salacious texts into account when 
deciding who gets what. 

That may seem unfair, because the flirt¬ 
ing violated only the spirit of your marital 
accord, not the letter. And, granted, emo¬ 
tional cheating isn't nearly as transgressive 
as the physical sort. But it's still cheating all 
the same—you fostered a sense of intimacy 


DRTRSTRERM X UORD COUNTS 


with another woman, knowing 
that your wife would be aghast 
if she ever found out. 

This won't be the last time 
you fantasize about a coworker; 
crushes are unavoidable in office 
life. But should you don a wed¬ 
ding band again, try not to act 
on them, even via thumb-typing. 
My brother has decided not 
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century ago. So your brother likely 
figures that his son will do just fine 
as part of the majority. 

But that majority isn't doing as 
well as it could. Seventy percent of 
blind American adults are unem¬ 
ployed, and 50 percent of blind 
high-school students drop out. In 
such an environment, shouldn't your 
nephew have every available cogni¬ 
tive tool at his disposal? 

You can also point out that tech¬ 
nology can't be relied upon in every 
situation. "When someone gets up 
to give a speech, they need to have 
notes in front of them,'' says Mark 
Riccobono, an NFB executive. Or what 
if your nephew someday intends 
to travel? He'll need to read signs. 
Braille literacy could be a lifesaver 
should his hardware fail. 

My college English class is 
reading Paradise Lost. To save 
cash, I printed out a free copy 
from Google Book Search. My 
professor still wants me to 
buy a bound copy. Should I go 
ahead and fork over the $20? 
Remember that college brochure that inevi¬ 
tably boasted about the institution's amaz¬ 
ing student-faculty relationships? Well, 
now's the time to put that claim to the test. 

Approach the professor and politely 
inquire about the specific reason for his 
objection. His beef could be legitimate— 
the bound copy may include some critical 
analysis, for example. On the other hand, it's 
possible that he's just not accustomed to the 
Web's cornucopia of free literature; the ivory 
tower certainly has its share of Luddites. 

If the professor can't offer up an expla¬ 
nation more convincing than, "This is the 
way I've always done it,” stand your ground. 
Explain that you're willing to accept the 
consequences of your choice, such as deal¬ 
ing with the free version's differing page 
numbers, and gently remind the prof about 
the financial hardships of undergrad life. 
Twenty bucks may not mean much to a high¬ 
falutin' Milton scholar, but it's enough for a 
month's worth of instant ramen. HQ 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st cen¬ 
tury? Email mrknowitall@wired.com. 



ROBODINOS NOTHING COULD 
POSSIBLY GO WRONG 


P lanning to take over 
the world? Perhaps a 
23-foot-tall robot dino¬ 
saur would help. The 
T. rexes shown above 
are each operated by 
two wingmen who run 
the blinks, twitches, 
and roars remotely, and 
a pilot who sits inside 
the chassis, Power Rangers-style. 
Take that, puny humans! 

Built for the stage show Walking 
With Dinosaurs: The Arena Spec¬ 
tacular-based on the similarly 
named 1999 BBC TV miniseries— 
the dinobots turned the produc¬ 
tion into a hit. Thanks to robotics 
work of Melbourne-based Crea¬ 
ture Technology Company, the 
beasts pulled in $110 million in 
600 shows across North America. 


Now the company has two new 
projects in the works: live adapta¬ 
tions of King Kong and next year’s 
film How to Train Your Dragon. 

Kong will have to be much 
more expressive than the dinos, 
says CTC head Sonny Tilders, a 
puppet master for blockbusters 
like Revenge of the Sith. Under¬ 
neath Kong’s facial skin will be 
mesh nets filled with foam pel¬ 
lets; actuators will push and pull 
the stuff to simulate grins and 
grimaces. He’ll also be stronger 
and more articulated. But don’t 
worry—the eighth wonder of the 
world is totally harmless. “It’s 
all very much sleight of hand,” 
Tilders says. And you can totally 
trust the evil genius with the 
giant remote-controlled robot 
ape. —Ben Paynter 
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TIME GOV’T SHOULD 
SPEND ON MONOPOLIES 

■ Microsoft 

■ Google 
AT&T iPhone 
exclusive 



GOING BACK TO 


■ School 

■ Basics 
Sleep 
The Future 



HOURSSPENTLASTMONTH 

■ Working 

■ Twittering 
Entering weird 
questions into 
Wolfram|Alpha 
Regretting Face- 
book username 


COMEBACKS TO DREAD 

■ Swine flu 

■ New Kids on 
the Block 
High gas prices 
AOL 
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Produces Neurons 
and Yellow Poop! 



FERROUS SULFATE 

FeS0 4 is among the 
best-absorbed iron 
compounds, but it 
has to be balanced 
precisely: Too much 
leadstothe infa¬ 
mous green poop. 

L-CARNITINE 

In adults, this nutri¬ 
ent shows poten¬ 
tial to treat heart 
conditions and 
boost sperm count. 
In babies, it helps 
metabolize fats. 


NUCLEOTIDES 

When cells are 
damaged, they can 
release these com¬ 
pounds, cueing 
the immune sys¬ 
tem to start clean¬ 
ing house. Adding 
them to infant for¬ 
mula jump-starts 
a baby’s antibody 
response to immu¬ 
nization. Plus, 
they may help put 
the kid to sleep. 
-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 


vr 


UHRT'S INSIDE 


ENFAMIL LIPIL INFANT FORMULA 


NONFAT MILK 

Straight cow milk is 
greatfor lil’ Bessie, 
but not for little 
Bradley. Human 
newborns can’t use 
that particular fat 
efficiently: Up to 
50 percent goes 
rightthroughthem. 
What’s more, bovine 
proteins can wreak 
havoc in the infant 
gut, leadingto aller¬ 
gies. Heat-treating 
these proteins isthe 
first step in turning 
cow milk into faux 
human milk. 

LACTOSE 

Human milk con¬ 
tains more natural 
sugar than cow 
milk. To sweeten 
the deal, formula 
makers add extra 
lactose, which 
breaks down into 
the simpler carbo¬ 
hydrates glucose 
and galactose. 


PALM OLEIN OIL 

Palmitic acid makes 
up 20 to 24 percent 
of thefatin human 
milk, so Enfamil sup¬ 
plements its formula 
with palm olein oil. 
The slightly differ¬ 
ent arrangement of 
triglycerides causes 
constipation in many 
formula-fed babies. 
Palm olein also tends 
to produce the infa¬ 
mous yellow poop. 

MORTIERELLA 

ALPINAOIL 

Extracted from 
Mortierella fungus, 
this oil supplies 
arachidonic acid. 
Bodybuilders use 
AAto bulkuptheir 
muscles. Infants 
use itto bulk up their 
neurons, because 
AA is the principal 
omega-6 fatty acid 
in the brain. It’s 
also a precursor 
of eicosanoids, hor- 
monesthat play 
a role in numerous 
functions, including 
blood clotting. 


CRYPTHECODIN- 
IUM COHNII OIL 

This oil is rich in 
docosahexaenoic 
acid, which until 
recently US infant 
formulas lacked. 

The long-chain fatty 
acid is essential to 
eyesight develop¬ 
ment and seemsto 
increase informa¬ 
tion processing in 
infants. 

INOSITOL 

It’s an enzyme 
activator, a cell 
growth factor, and 
a component of 
cell membranes. 
Breast milk is loaded 
with the stuff, so it 
makes sense to put 
inositol in formula. 
But studies of pre¬ 
mies showthatthe 
formula version 
doesn’t last as long 
in the bloodstream. 
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1 Inside a shed on 
the riverbank, a 
signal generator 
emits eight chirps at 
varying intervals 
and varying frequen¬ 
cies up to 2,000 Hz. 
Two 400-watt 
amplifiers pump up 
the beeps to carp¬ 
deafening levels. 


2 A compressor 
pushes a contin¬ 
uous stream of 
air through a rub¬ 
ber pipe riddled with 
small holes. The pipe, 
housed in an open 
steel chassis, runs 
across the bottom of 
the riverbed. 


3 The pipe releases 
a sheet ofbubbles 
illuminated by 
strobe lights flashing 
200 to 400 times per 
minute. Alongside the 
pipe, 16 hundred-watt 
sound projectors shoot 
the chirping sounds 
into the fizz, where the 
noise is concentrated. 


4 Native fish like 
trout and salmon 
can’t hear fre¬ 
quencies above 400 Hz 
and swim through the 
bubbles unfazed. Carp, 
which perceive sound 
as high as 2,000 Hz, hit 
the piercing noise and 
turnback. 


How the Barrier Works 


Cut the Carp 

SCIENTISTS HOPE TO REPEL THE INVASIVE SPECIES 
BY BLO WING NOISY BUBBLES. 




The Great Lakes are under attack. A swarm of Asian carp are advancing up the Illinois River, 
breeding wantonly and gorging on plankton. How can we halt the piscatory horde before it 
reaches Lake Michigan? Well, possibly with noisy bubbles. *1 In a tributary near Havana, about 
200 miles from Chicago, ecologist Greg Sass is testing a barrier that injects beeping sounds 
into an effervescent wall, which captures and magnifies the noise. The 
HHi chirping bothers only the carp because it hears higher frequencies than 

I ! W: native species do; a series of tiny bones connecting the carp's swim blad¬ 

der to its auditory system amplifies sound. In hatchery trials, the acous¬ 
tic Hence" stopped 95 percent of the invasive fish, —damon tabor 



3 Smart 

Things 

About 

Referees 

1. They listen to the 
crowd. Researchers 
asked two sets of 
soccer refs to judge 
game clips. One 
group watched the 
footage on mute; 
the other with 
sound. The refs 
who heard the fans 
called 15.5 percent 
fewer fouls against 
the home team. 

So, yeah, screaming 
like a maniac really 
does help. 

2. They aren’t 
blind, but they are 
seeing things. To 
compensate for a 
100-millisecond lag 
in our visual sys¬ 
tem, our brain cre¬ 
ates an illusion that 
shifts objects in the 
direction they’re 
traveling. So a 
tennis ball flying 
toward the baseline 
may appear to cross 
it before it bounces 
just inside. This, 
according to vision 
scientists, explains 
70 of 83 bad calls 
made during the 
2007 Wimbledon 
Championships. 

3. They prefer red. 
Tae kwon do offi¬ 
cials scoring fight¬ 
ers on film gave 
more points to 
those wearing red 
than blue. When 
asked to review 
the same footage 
after the uniform 
colors were digi¬ 
tally switched, they 
again ruled in favor 
of red. Pow! 
—Candice Chan 
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TORTURE 

CHAMBER 

Can next-gen craft 
handle the blast into 
space? This is where 
NASA finds out. 


N eed to test a spaceship? Forthe 
past two decades, rocket scientists 
have been trucking prototypes to 
NASA's Space Power Facility in San¬ 
dusky, Ohio. The site's 122-foot- 
high aluminum vacuum chamber, 
the biggest on the planet, sim¬ 
ulates the harsh conditions of 
outer space. But to accommodate 
the next craft in line for testing— 
Orion , the agency's new vehicle for human space mis¬ 
sions—the facility is going to require some remodeling. 

When Orion launches in 2014, it will be steeped in radar 
and radio frequencies generated by its own systems. So 
NASA is outfitting the chamber with antennas that'll 
bombard the vehicle with electromagnetic waves to see 
whether the controls go haywire. The chamber also lets 
researchers test the craft in an airless environment at tem¬ 
peratures ranging from -260 to 175 degrees Fahrenheit. 

hi an adjacent wing, NASA is building two more test bays. 
The first—designed to gauge how Orion's booster rocket, 
the punishingly powerful Ares I, could affect the craft—is 
a 2,500-ton concrete platform (anchored by steel rods in 
bedrock 50 feet down) topped with hydraulic actuators 
that will shake the 75,000-pound Orion with 45 minutes 
of intense sinusoidal vibrations along all three major axes. 
The second is another sealed chamber lined with nitrogen- 
gas-powered horns to blast the module with 163-dB noise, 
mimicking the acoustics of reaching for the sky at Mach 
4.8. To avoid irking the neighbors, NASA is installing a 
soundproof concrete door that's 2 feet thick and 57 feet tall. 
Renovations are set to be completed by 2012, so that the 
tests may be run before Orion heads for the International 
Space Station. That should leave plenty of time to shake and 
rattle before it's time to rock and roll. — john brandon 
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CLIVE THOMPSON 

Forgetful by Design 

In an age of unlimited memory, the most important act is 
remembering not to remember. 



have we forgotten how to forget? Viktor 
Mayer-Schonberger worries about this. The associ¬ 
ate professor of public policy, who is affiliated with 
Harvard, has written a fascinating book called Delete: 
The Virtue of Forgetting in the Digital Age, due out 
in September. In it, he argues that technology has 
inverted our millennia-old relationship with mem¬ 
ory. 12 1 For most of human history, almost everything 
people did was forgotten, simply because it was so hard to record and 
retrieve things. But there was a benefit: "Social forgetting" allowed 
everyone to move on from embarrassing or ill-conceived moments 
in their lives. *1 Digital tools have eliminated that amnesty. Google 
caches copies of our blog postings; social-networking sites thrive 
by archiving our daily dish. Society now defaults to a relentless 
Proustian remembrance of all things past. *1 The downsides are obvi¬ 
ous. We live with a nagging fear that something we say or do online 
will come back to haunt us years later. (Just ask anyone who's been 
Google-vetted at the start of a relationship.) 'T/Ve become enormously 
more cautious with what we say or do," says Mayer-Schonberger. 
And society suffers when people stop taking risks. So what's the 
solution? Mayer-Schonberger argues that we need to stop creating 
tools that automatically remember everything. Instead, we need to 
design them to forget. *1 As it turns out, software developers are begin¬ 
ning to do just that: They're becoming architects of oblivion. A good 
example is Drop.io. It's one of many new "private sharing'' services 
that let you upload a file—a picture, a video, whatever—and get a spe¬ 
cial URL you can give to select friends or workmates. Photographers, 



for instance, use it to send photos to clients when 
they want to keep the images under wraps. 

But here’s what makes Drop.io unique: When 
you upload a file, the service asks you to put 
an expiration date on it. It could be a month, a 
few hours, even “after five people have seen it.” 
If you don’t set a date, the default is one year. 
And when that time arrives, the file is deleted. 

The result? Of the tens of millions of files 
uploaded to Drop.io in the past year and a half, 
two-thirds no longer exist. As company founder 
and CEO Sam Lessin says, Drop.io files are “like 
little wormholes that pop into and out of exis¬ 
tence for a specific purpose.” 

Another case of intentional forgetting is the 
Guest Pass feature on Flickr. Like Drop.io, it lets 
you share a specified photo stream by creating 
dedicated URLs that you can email to friends. 
And with one click you can “expire” those links. 
According to senior engineer Kellan Elliott- 
McCrea, about 11 percent of all Flickr mem¬ 
bers use Guest Pass, mostly for snapshots of 
kids, homes, weddings, and parties. That’s 
precisely the kind stuff you want to show off, 
while retaining the ability to make it go poof. 

Of course, there are no guarantees. Someone 
could take a private file they’ve been granted 
temporary access to and re-post it for all to see, 
forever. But because these systems have been 
engineered for forgetting, users tend to respect 
this. Our behavior is shaped by the code. 



Mayer-Schonberger thinks all social software 
should be designed like Drop.io—to at least ask 
when we want our posts and uploads to be deleted. That way, we’d 
be more inclined to meditate for a second about whether something 
ought to live forever. Because in a world of cheap data storage, if 
we’re not prompted to delete, we won’t. (By Mayer-Schonberger’s 
calculation, the amount of flash RAM needed to store a photo costs 
less than the few seconds spent deleting it.) 

Being required to think about whether to retain or discard a 
digital memory will have another side benefit: It will make us 


pay closer attention—in real time!—to our experiences. If you 
decide a sunset or a conversation is going to live only in your 
mind instead of on your hard drive, you’ll probably savor it more 
richly. Just ask Marcel Proust. CD 

//////////////////////////^^^^ 
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Steel Watch • 45mm Case • Water-Resistant to 330ft. 
Black Dial with Water-Resistant Black Leather Strap. 

Also available in yellow, white & cream dials 


Regular Price: $295 

Sale Price: $195 
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iHome is a registered trademark of SDI Technologies, Inc. iPod is a trademark of Apple Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. iPhone is a 
trademark of Apple Inc. Bongiovi Acoustics, Digital Power Station, and the DPS symbol are trademarks or registered trademarks of Bongiovi Acoustics. LLC. 


iHome 


The iHome® Studio Series is the first ever home audio system to feature 
the Bongiovi Acoustics Digital Power Station. This patented technology, 
developed by music industry professionals, constantly scans your audio 
to restore harmonics and clarity, typically lost to compression in today's 
music formats. 


BONGIOVI 


acoustics; 


The Studio Series iPl featuring 100 watts of power, will fill your room 
with stunning sound and make your iPod/iPhone video content come 
alive on any TV. Protective speaker grills included. 


FEATURING BONGIOVI ACOUSTICS DPS 


Works with 

iPhone 


Apple Retail Store 
Apple Online Store 
BestBuy.com 


The iHome Studio Series. Hear music as it was meant to sound 


www.ihomeaudio.com/iP 1 


"Looks sleek, sounds sweet" 

New York Magazine 
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"The amount of added detail is astounding 

Playboy 


"...an aesthetically breathtaking audio system 

Hounge 
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The Player 

Since launching its answerto 
the iPod in 2006, Microsoft has 
tantalized us with a combina¬ 
tion ofthesublime (greatmusic 
subscription service, built-in 
FM tuner, wireless syncing) 
andthe profane (awkward 
hardware, a stubborn unwill¬ 
ingness to play nice with the 
Xbox360). ButtheZune HD, 
due this fall, will finally step up 
the game by integrating into 
your home entertainment 
system. You’ll be ableto buy 
and watch videos on your Xbox 
360, and, for no extra charge, 
they’ll downloadtoyourZune 
HD the next time you plug in. A 
3.3-inch OLED screen will make 
sure those vids look their best. 
Throw in the first HD Radio 
receiver on a portable player, 
and Zune is starting to look like 
a contender, not a punch line. 
—Mark McClusky 


David Clugston 
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2. Cheetah 
GPSmirror 

Not your average window 
bling, Cheetah’s sniffer is 
concealed in a wide-angle 
mirror that snaps over 
your original rearview. 

The bottom portion of the 
reflective screen digitally 
displays your speed, the 
time of day, or the closing 
distance to an enforce¬ 
ment camera. The unit is 
so well disguised, though, 
it’s difficultto operate 
while driving: The num¬ 
bered buttons are tucked 
away on the bottom edge 
of the mirror, wired Easy 
installation: clip, plug, 
done. If you hide the cord, 
no one will ever know it’s 
there. Minimizes blind 
spots, tired Took us a 
while to adjusttothe col¬ 
loquial British warnings. 
What, exactly, does “acci¬ 
dent blackspot ahead” 
mean? Distance count¬ 
down hits zero afcamera- 
_ cops, not before 
B them. | $299 


3. Cobra XRS RIOG 

Cobra eliminatesthe awk¬ 
ward button-pushing on 
most windshield-mounted 
systems by moving the 
display and controls to a 
separate clip-on module 
for your dash. If only the 
execution matched the 
inspiration. The control 
panel couldn’t be simpler 
to use, but the cluttered 
display is nearly impos¬ 
sible to read, cramming 
several tiny icons onto 
a 1-inch OLED; we detect 
a fender bender, wired 
Easy updates with GPS 
dongle. Can be hardwired 
into fuse box so you don’t 
have to charge the bat¬ 
tery. Auto Mute lowers vol¬ 
ume of voice alerts after 
initial warning, tired Picks 
up signals from distant 
intersections even when 
set to highway mode. 
Display must be charged 
with cigarette lighter or 
USB after just a few hours 

□ of use. Shrill voice 
alerts. | $470 


4. NavAlert 

Meet the group’s brain¬ 
damaged member. Its 
seven-character display 
can't show units of mea¬ 
sure, so when the screen 
reads “30,” for example, 
you don't know whether 
you’re going 30 miles per 
hour or there’s a camera 
30 feet down the road. 
You’d have to memorize 
the owner’s manualto 
decode all the possible 
readouts. One redeem¬ 
ing feature: It knows which 
way the cameras point, 
which minimizes false 
positives. But its data¬ 
base seemed smaller 
than those of the other 
modelstested. wired 
Sleek design. Magnetic 
dashboard mount is 
sturdy but offers a quick 
release. Cheap. tired 
Tinny voice pesters youto 
fasten your seat belt every 
time you startthe car. 
Crappy interface for online 
_ updates works only 
El on PCs. | $189 


Get a Ticket One excellent way 
to attract Johnny Law: Ducati's 
848. Though entirely impractical- 
driving the bike is like doing 
push-ups in gravel while bent over 
a sawhorse—this is one dynamite 
ride. The handling cuts all sense 
of speed in even the hairiest 
of hairpins, yet it accelerates fast 
enough to make your eyeballs 
hurt. $13,9951 8 —Joe Brown 


Avoid a Ticket 


Smile! Automatic traffic cams are popping 
up everywhere to nab speeders and red-light 
runners. Luckily, these radar detectors use 
GPS and databases of camera locations so 
know where to slow. —Brook Wilkinson 


1. Escort Passport 
9500ix 

This compact detector gets 
wiserwith use.Afterafewdrive- 
bys,the Escort learnsto rec¬ 
ognize spurious signals so you 
get fewer false alarms; you can 
also manually block out any it 
misses. Annoyingly,the 9500 
starts bleating a full 600 feet 
ahead of known red-light cam¬ 
eras—butthen failsto remind 
you aboutthe shutter-fuzz until 
you’re in the middle of the inter¬ 
section. wired Mute button on 
the power cord makes it simple 
to silence. Slides easily out of 
the suction-cup mountto hide 
from cops and thieves. Displays 
speed when it detects radar or 
laser, tired Whereto attach it? 
At the top of the windshield, the 
LED display is glared out and 
the controls are hard to press; 
in the hot spot near the dash, 
__ the soft buttons could melt 
B in the sun. | $500 


How We Rate 


1 .A complete failure in every way 

2 .Barely functional—don’t buy it 

3 .Serious flaws, proceed with caution 

4 .Downsides outweigh upsides 

5 .Recommended with reservations 

6 .A solid product with some issues 

7 .Very good, but not quite great 

8 .Excellent, with room to kvetch 

9 .Nearly flawless—buy it now 

10 .Metaphysical product perfection 
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ParoTherapeutic Robot 

Paro is a baby harp seal even a 
Canadian wouldn’t club—mostly 
because it’s too expensive. 
Under its furry coat lies a bevy 
of sophisticated sensorsthat 
make other animal bots look like 
mechanical bulls with toupees. 
This pup won't fetch or chew up 
your shoes, but it’s the closest 
you'll get to the real thing and 
just as “Aww”-inspiring. wired 
Smart enough to knowthe dif¬ 
ference between punishment 
and praise. Impressive pelt 
doesn’t shed and is as soft as 
marshmallow clouds. Teaching 
Paro its new name provides the 
same godlike thrill as christen¬ 
ing Fido. tired Loud mechanical 
noises shatter the illusion that 
you’re interacting with an ani¬ 
mal, not a robot. Batteries last 
only 90 minutes per charge. For 
six Gs, you could almost buy a 
_ real seal and a poolto keep 

El it in. | $6,000 


Pet Shop Toys When Ugobe folded, Pleosaurus electronicus became an endangered 
species. If Pleo goes, which fake pet will steal his hypoallergenic throne? —Maren Jinnett 


Zizzle Pet ’N Play Palz 

Unlike their tribemates the Tamagotchi, 
the Palz don’t require you to feed them or 
clean uptheir digital droppings. Instead, 
these handheld pixel pets just want you 
to interact with them onscreen. You play 
with a puppy or kitten, groom them, 
andtakethem on hunting expeditions. 
Unfortunately, the Zizzle lack enough 
sizzleto sustain gameplay for more than 
a half hour or so. wired Sensors on either 
side let you connect Palz so they can 
interact. More products should involve 
puppies and kittens playing Whac-a- 
Mole. tired Low screen contrast makes 
the display hard to see in broad daylight. 
Touch response isn’t all that responsive. 
_ Aboutas emotionally satisfying 
El asa washing machine. | $20 
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Hasbro FurReal Friends 
CuddleChimp 


If you want a toy that responds when 
youtouch it, leave the Cuddle Chimp 
on the shelf. We got very little love 
from the robosimian, even when we 
resorted to less affectionate prompt¬ 
ing (we’re not proud of that). It just 
seemed more like a stuffed animal 
with a tape recorder insidethan a pet. 
wired Just the right size for a young 
adultto hold. Cute banana bottle. Its 
cries are the most realistic among the 
pets tested and the volume is perfect. 
tired Should respond when you pet 
it, FurReal. Arms are too rigid for a 
comfortable snuggle, despite what 
p. the name implies. Movements 
El are repetitive and robotic. | $50 


Wowwee Alive Cubs 
Koala Joey 


Joey promises “the technology of 
Hollywood-style animatronics” yet 
delivers mostly annoyance. Pre¬ 
tending this koala is real takes some 
serious mental effort, because its 
arms and legs don’t move. It merely 
alternates between purring like a 
cat and shrieking as if being eaten 
by dingoes. If Joey was real and at 
the pound, we’d have adopted a dif¬ 
ferent pet. wired Volume control in 
Joey’s ear lets you toggle between 
indoor and outdoor voices (thank 
Zeus!). Small enough to carry around. 
Impressive range of sounds, tired 
_ Sheds as much as a real animal. 
El Feels poorly made. | $60 
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Steven Levy The Paper Chase 



Even the supersize Kindle might not be 
big enough to save publishing. 


n February, Amazon CEO Jeff Bezos unveiled the Kindle 2 at New York City's 
Morgan Library. By all indications (Amazon has yet to offer an API to its own 
financials), the update of his electronic reading device defied the recession 
and sold tons. You would have thought that Bezos would take a rest. But in 
May he was back in New York, this time at Pace University—with another 
Kindle. *1 He called it the Kindle DX, but it should have been called the Kindle 
XL, because the newcomer is all about size. The original model's e-ink screen 
measured 6 inches diagonally, roughly equivalent to a typical paperback. 
The DX has a 9.7-inch screen, about the size of a hardcover. That's two and 
half times more reading area. The real trick is that Amazon has supersized 

the Kindle without making it bulky—the 
new guy is still only about a third of an inch 
thick. It's very easy to hold. 

Amazon is marketing the DX, priced at 
a gulp-inducing $489, to some specific 
users: college students, professionals who 
read a lot of documents, and consumers 
of newspapers and magazines. One of the 
speakers at the May event was New York 
Times publisher Arthur Sulzberger Jr., 
who spoke briefly of plans to offer special 
Kindle subscription deals to people living 
in places where the paper doesn't deliver. 
(Aren't those the places where people don't 
care about The New York Times?) He then 
retreated to the luxurious new building the 
Times Company built before the Internet 
put it on the verge of bankruptcy. 

But I'm less interested in subscription 
models than in presentation. The original 
Kindle—the first truly connected e-reader— 
made me think these devices would evolve 
into sleek, inexpensive gadgets that could 
combine the richness of print with the ability 
to perform neat tricks of the digital era, like 
animate graphics and target ads. If you've 
seen Minority Report, you know what I mean. 

You could subscribe to newspapers and 
magazines on the first Kindle, but the expe¬ 
rience was awful, requiring painstaking 
manipulation of a weird scroll bar to find the 
article you wanted. For the Kindle 2, Ama¬ 
zon improved the software and upgraded 
the screen to grayscale so the photos would 
no longer look like fetal ultrasounds. But its 
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plodding menu-based interface still made 
navigating newspapers difficult, and the 
rich graphic quality that makes magazines 
such an indulgence is totally missing. Even 
the flashiest print publication looks like The 
New England Journal of Medicine. So I was 
disappointed to discover that the launch 
version of the DX handles newspapers and 
magazines exactly the same way its prede¬ 
cessor does. 

Here's what we really need to make print 
publications shine: a Super Kindle, made by 
Amazon or someone else. It would be an inex¬ 
pensive (cheap enough to lose), always-on 
device with deep, hi-res color, e-ink, and 
a touchscreen. You could browse through 
lush pages by finger-flipping. You'd be able 
to point at a story on a carefully choreo¬ 
graphed front page to access a gorgeously 
designed article. Tap an ad and an animated 
demo would begin. 

When I showed the DX to w i r e d's editor 
in chief, he rotated it to landscape mode to 
see whether it was wide enough to convey 
the experience of a magazine spread—it 
covered less than half the territory. Even 
the expanded screen could deliver only a 
shrunken facsimile. But then he took the 
leather binder that Amazon sells to cover 
the reader and flipped it open. The folio fit 
the open pages of wired almost precisely. 
Imagine that binder crammed full of silicon 
and liquid crystal—that's the form factor of 
the future periodical. 

A device like that is the last best hope 
paper-based companies have for coping with 
the reality that paper is doomed. Color e-ink 
displays and other advances are brewing in 
the labs. But progress is slow. Is the Super 
Kindle five years away? Ten? That may be too 
late for some publications struggling right 
now. But it might be aground-up launching 
pad for the newspapers of tomorrow. HQ 
////////////////^^^^ 

email steven_levy@wired.com. 



Burning Question 

How do I future-proof my digital media? 


You've spent years hoarding digital media, tossing aside 
those flimsy tape and plastic prisons after transmut¬ 
ing the information into its purer form. No outdated 
vessel is going to prevent your endless enjoyment of 
its contents, right? «1 Think again, Highlander. *1 Digital 
media is not immune to the winds of time. In many ways, 


it's even more ephemeral than the 
analog forms it’s meant to usurp. 
Unlike, say, books or photographs 
—which can be placed on a shelf and 
enjoyed decades later—the binary 
codes of today's movie, photo, and 
music collections may not be deci¬ 
pherable on future machines. 

“Most people still haven't real¬ 
ized that digital files require soft¬ 
ware to render them into forms 
that humans can perceive," says 
Jeff Rothenberg, a computer sci¬ 
entist at the Rand Corporation 
and an expert in digital preserva¬ 
tion. Making matters worse, that 
rendering software often becomes 
obsolete as companies go belly-up 
or stop supporting file formats. 

So how do you keep filling the 
bit bucket without spilling valu¬ 
able Is and Os? It's rarely easy. 
There are already a bazillion meth¬ 
ods of compressing and encrypt¬ 
ing media, and the number is only 
increasing. The safe road sticks to 
open standards and popular for¬ 
mats, Rothenberg says. 

For music, your choices are 
pretty well defined: If you're more 
concerned about space than fidel¬ 
ity, go with the ubiquitous MP3. 

If you need to hear every nuance 
and have the gigs to back your 
play, WAV (the CD's audio format) 
is a good bet for lossless audio. 

When dealing with images, 
most archivists recommend a raw 
format (if you've got terabytes 
to spare) or TIFF. But both can 


be tricky. Raw files are the unmo¬ 
lested data captured by a cam¬ 
era's sensor. Each manufacturer 
has its own version, and you’ll 
need special software to decode 
it. As long as you keep the program 
(there's also a Photoshop plug-in), 
you should be OK, and you'll ben¬ 
efit from the best possible image 
quality. TIFF, on the other hand, 
is a high-quality compression 
scheme that has remained mostly 
unchanged since 1992. But it's a 
proprietary Adobe format. If that 
makes you nervous, use common 
compressed standards like JPEG or 
PNG; they'll likely be readable for 
years, though they can't match raw 
or TIFF files for quality. 

Unfortunately, movies are a bit 
dicier, as digital video is relatively 
new to the mix. The H.264 stan¬ 
dard seems poised to emerge as 
a universal format, at least for HD 
video. But MPEG-2—the native 
language of DVDs—is the undis¬ 
puted king of standard-def mov¬ 
ing pictures. Either one should buy 
you peace of mind for a few years. 

It’s tempting to seek out a 
single magic format that preserves 
everything forever. You won’t 
find it. The only surefire way to 
future-proof is to stay current. 

If that seems like too much work, 
there's another option: Keep 
your hard-copy photos, CDs, DVDs 
and Blu-rays (plus your old hard¬ 
ware). Have fun re-sorting them on 

the fly.—BRYAN GARDINER 


illustration Bv Don Clark 
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The Last Starfighter: 

25th Anniversary Edition 

Decades before the Army 
launched a PC game to lure 
joystick jockeys into its 
ranks, this action-adventure 
flick hinged on a delectable 
premise: What if an arcade 
game were an intergalactic 
recruiting tool? Starfighter 
follows a trailer-park teen 
from kill screen to killing 
aliens. Sure, this remastered 
edition has bonus goodies. 
But we’re just psyched for 
an excuse (spoiler alert!) to 
relive the destruction of Xur 
and the Kodan Armada. 


Yoostar 

James Cameron should have 
known you’d make a better 
Sarah Connorthan Linda 
Hamilton. Now you can prove 
it. The $170 Yoostar system's 
greenscreen and video 
camera let you digitally 
remove actors from famous 
scenes and put yourself in 
their places. If you grow 
bored with The Terminator , 
choose from clips of dozens 
of otherfilms Iike77?e God¬ 
father and Ferris Bue/ler's 
Day Off. When it’s a wrap, 
upload your take to the Web 
and show everyone that you 
really oughta be in pictures. 
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Tweeting 
Too Hard 

Twitter is 
chock-full of 
micro faux pas. 
Want to find 
the best/worst 
offenders? 
Tweetingtoohard 
.com lets the 
crowd rank 
the most arro¬ 
gant, heinous, 
and tone-deaf 
tweets. Our 
number one: 
“Went to the 
gym this morn¬ 
ing. As I left, 
everyone said 
I was the best!” 


Wii Sports Resort 


♦ 


The Gastrokid Cookbook 

Your kids will eat something 
besides quesadillas and chicken 
nuggets—Hugh Garvey and 
Matthew Yeomans are sure of it. 
Based on the duo’s popular blog, 
this book aims to turn picky 
children into little foodies. The 
Mediterranean-inspired recipes 
include risotto with pancetta, 
squash, and kale, zucchini hummus, 
and the irresistibly named “get 
your kids to eat their vegetables” 
dressing. Tip for the ages: Add fat, 
salt, and acid to food to make it 
taste better (sorry, cardiologists). 


Forget baseball, 
golf, and boxing. 
Wii Sports Resort 
adds adventur¬ 
ous activities like 
canoeing, wake¬ 
boarding, and 
everyone’s hot- 
weather favorite: 
swordplay. The 
new MotionPlus 
peripheral allows 
for more precise 
movements, so 
if you’re playing 
archery, a small 
shake of your 
hand might send 
the arrow off into 
the weeds. No 
more blaming 
the controller for 
your misfires. 
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Edward Sharpe &the Magnetic Zeros 


Even the Babylonians probably 
wouldn't have grokked singer 
Alex Ebert's math theory: 

"0 is magnetic, and 4 + 3 might 
equal 1 or 2.5, depending on 
the magnitude of 0." Lucky for 
Ebert, the absolute value of his 
psychedelic folk pop is much 
easier to calculate. Filled 
out by musicians, including 
trumpet and conga players, 
the 13 songs on the troupe’s 
effervescent debut Up From 
Below add up to |a|wesome. 


Being Human 

Our appetite for vampire shows 
knows no limit. BBC America’s 
latest import, premiering July 25, 
could be subtitled “Find Out What 
Happens When a Werewolf, Ghost, 
and Vampire Stop Being Polite 
and Start Getting Real.” Turns out, 
if you fill a British house with dif¬ 
ferent species of undead trying 
to pass as human, you get a dark, 
bloody, often naked comedy of 
errors. Eat your heart out, Twilight.* 


“Total Eclipse of the Heart” (Literal Video Version) For 80s cheesy 
goodness, it’s hard to top Bonnie Tyler’s melodramatic music video. Now, 26 years 
later, director Russell Mulcahy’s crowning moment (Highlander aside) has been 
reincarnated on YouTube. With rewritten lyrics by Dascottjr that describe the action 
and props—the random blue curtain, magically opening doors, Fonzie imperson¬ 
ators—everything takes on new meaning and unprecedented levels of hilarity. 


WherelWrite.org 

While visiting Michael Swan-^B 
wick’s home, photographer 
Kyle Cassidy charmed his way 
into taking a peek at the sci-fi 
author’s workspace. Cassidy 
says he felt as if he’d “cracked 
open Swanwick’s skull and seen 
inside his genius.” Thus began a 
project: snapping photos at the 
lairs of award-winning writers 
like Joe Haldeman, Gregory 
Frost, Piers Anthony, and Neil 
Gaiman (above). It’s Cribs for 
the literary set. 


illustration by Christoph Niemann 


Speaking of TV, there’s this new DVD set—the entire run of some 
show called Battlestar Galactica. Might be worth checking out. 
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SuperHeadz 
Plamodel DIY 
35-mm Camera 

Think developing 
your own film is 
DIY? Try assembling 
your very own cam¬ 
era. Dreamed up by 
Tokyo-based design 
team SuperHeadz, 
the $28 Plamodel kit 
comes with all the 
necessary moving 
parts, as well as a mini 
screwdriver. When 
it’s complete, use the 
35-mm lens to snap 
a smug self-portrait 
in celebration of how 
handy you are. 
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est workyet. “My songs have a lot 
going on in them—they "re packed 
with sounds/' Heap says. “When 
I have only three or four minutes 
to capture something, I guess I 
can't stand the idea of any bar 
going unloved." Her audio¬ 
phile following is bound to feel 
the same way. —nancy miller 
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Recycles Sunshine. 

Harmony between man, nature and machine. 


An optional Solar Roof 12 helps ventilate 
the Prius interior when you’re not there. 
The 50 mpg-rated 3 3rd generation Prius. 
Discover more at toyota.com/prius 


t'c Generation 


Options shown. 'The Solar Roof uses a fan to draw outside air into the cabin, lowering cabin temp, near outside ambient temp. Must be turned on prior to leaving vehicle, and parked in direct sunlight. 
See Owner's Manual. -'Avail, on Prius III and IV only. 3 2010 EPA 51/48/50 city/hwy/combined mpg est. Actual mileage will vary. ©2009 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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The Unofficial * 
Thomas Pynchon 
Guide to LA 




* and vice versa 


In a new novel, the mysterious godfather of geek lit exposes his roots in ’60s Southern California. 


Little known fact: Thomas Pynchon, the 
paranoid poet of the information age, is LA's 
greatest writer. To be sure, Los Angeles— 
whose aerial view he likened to a printed 
circuit board—has always been central to 
the elusive writer's weird Weltanschau¬ 
ung, his hallucinogenic stir-fry of Cold War 
hysteria, high tech anxiety, and low-brow 
pop-culture references. But did you know 
he actually lived there in the '60s and early 
'70s, while writing Gravity's Rainbow, the 
Moby-Dick of rocket-science novels? His 
latest effort, Inherent Vice, is an homage 
to those bygone days, plus something no 
one expected from the notoriously private 
author: a semiautobiographical romp. Set in 
the twilight of the psychedelic '60s, Inher¬ 
ent Vice is stoner noir, a comic murder mys¬ 
tery starring a detective who—like stories 
of Pynchon himself—smokes bales of weed, 
obsesses over unseen conspiracies, and rel¬ 
ishes bad TV. ( TheBigLebowski meets The 
Big Sleep.) And if you map the novel against 
Pynchon's life in LA, it really does tie the 
whole room together.— mark horowitz 


Manhattan Beach 

The hero of Inherent 
Vice lives in Gordita 
Beach, home to surf¬ 
ers, flight attendants, 
and aerospace engi¬ 
neers. It’s easily iden¬ 
tifiable as Manhattan 
Beach, where Pyn¬ 
chon reportedly lived 
at various addresses 
for many years. 


San Narciso 

Yoyodyne, the aero¬ 
space firm Pynchon 
created for The Crying 
of Lot 49, is in fic¬ 
tional San Narciso, just 
east of LA. The sinis¬ 
ter company went 
on to appear in Star 
Trek: TNG, Buckaroo 
Banzai, and more. 


Benedict Canyon 

The 1969 Charles 
Manson murders, 
which began in 
Topanga and contin¬ 
ued with the Tate- 
LaBianca slaughter 
in Benedict Canyon, 
shut the door on 
LA’s psychedelic 
’60s and ushered in 
a Pynchonesque era 
of fear and anxiety. 


Topanga Canyon 

One nutty thread 
in Inherent Vice 
involves a Beach 
Boys-like band 
holed up in Topanga 
Canyon, LA’s hippie 
hideaway and 
real-life home at 
the time to rockers 
like Neil Young. 


Bel Air 

Pynchon paid a well- 
documented visit to 
Beach Boys founder 
Brian Wilson, who 
resided here in the 
late ’60s. The writer 
was a fan of the Pet 
Sounds album, but 
once they started 
smoking dope, he 
had very little to say. 


Watts 

In 1966, Pynchon 
pondered the six-day 
race riot here in 
a New York Times 
Magazine essay. 
"Illusion is every¬ 
where,” he wrote, 
and violence 
lies just beneath 
the surface. 


UCLA 

A hacker in Inherent 
Vice taps into what 
sounds like the Inter¬ 
net. But was that 
possible in 1970? 
Arpanet, the progen¬ 
itor of the Internet, 
was kick-started by 
the Defense Depart¬ 
ment in late ’69. Its 
first message origi¬ 
nated at... UCLA. 


Aerospace Alley 

This was home 
base for the Cold 
War defense indus¬ 
tries that drove the 
Southern California 
economy. Pynchon 
worked for Boeing 
after college and 
later lived in the area. 


FOR HUMANS ONLY 


NON-HUMANS BANNED! 


Halo Effect 


The master chief of Peter Jackson’s 
game movie fires his first shot: the 
gritty alien flick District 9 


Neill Blomkamp used to be 
known in Hollywood—to the 
extent that he was known at 
all—for what he didn't do: 
direct Peter Jackson's Halo 
movie, which stalled in 2006, 
when two studios pulled funding. How did the South African-born Blomkamp 
land the gig in the first place? Jackson saw a series of shorts that the TV com¬ 
mercial director—with zero feature-film credits—had shot in his spare time. His 
official big-screen debut is now the Jackson-produced District 9, out August 14. 
This low-budget thriller, set in a Johannesburg slum colonized by aliens, will 
flaunt Blomkamp's talent. "Once we're finished with D9, his phone's going to be 
ringing like crazy," Jackson says. "He's definitely on the radar." — john pavlus 
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Santa Monica 


Bradbury Building 

This 1893 office 
building is the ulti¬ 
mate film noir tourist 
stop. In addition to 
appearing in Blade 
Runner, D.O.A., 
Marlowe, and China 
Girl, it turns up in 
Pynchon’s Grav¬ 
ity’s Rainbow and 
Against the Day, too. 


Original Tommy’s 
Hamburgers 

In Inherent Vice, 
everyone has the per¬ 
petual munchies, 
and they refuel at this 
"burger navel of the 
universe.” (See also 
Pink’s on La Brea.) 


20 th Century Fox 

Pynchon is drunk 
on Hollywood films 
and cartoons, and 
despite his unfair 
reputation as a 
recluse, he has twice 
voiced himself on 
Fox’s The Simpsons. 


Orpheus Theatre 

Gravity’s Rainbow 
ends apocalyptically 
with an ICBM scream¬ 
ing toward a fictional 
movie palace on 
Melrose, managed 
by the doppelganger 
of SoCal native 
Richard M. Nixon. 


San Pedro 


PRINT 


For more detailed annotations and to add 
your own, go to wired.com/pynchon. 


Four shorts that got director Neill Blomkamp noticed 


V 


A Tetra Vaal 2003 

' ^ Way before Cloverfield 
made shaky hand cams 
blockbuster-worthy, this faux 
advertisement for a third-world 
RoboCop established the 
director’s penchant for mixing 
lo-fi production with seamless 
CGI. Using a consumer cam¬ 
corder, he filmed himself play¬ 
ing the part of the robot, then 
rotoscoped the image into 
the footage—a technique he 
also employed for District 9. 


A Alive in Joburg 2005 

This gritty “documen¬ 
tary” about extraterrestrials 
marooned in Johannesburg 
would expand to become 
District 9. “I’m a sci-fi freak, 
so I wanted to take all these 
Western staples and revisual¬ 
ize them in the African con¬ 
text I grew up in,” Blomkamp 
says. “Most of the planet lives 
in settings that are closer 
to Joburg. To me, that stuff 
represents the future.” 


A Yellow 2006 
^ As part of its Adicolor 
viral campaign, Adidas gave 
Blomkamp a hue, a small bud¬ 
get, and said, “Go.” The result? 
A futuristic dystopian mini¬ 
thriller about a globe-trotting 
Al gone rogue. Blomkamp 
added Hebrew tattoos to the 
cyborg’s face to create a non- 
Western vibe. “It’s an Israeli 
machine,” he says. “I didn’t 
want it to look like another cli- 
ched R&D center in California.” 


A Tempbot 2006 

A (literal) cubicle drone, 
Tempbot tries to make friends 
and avoid embarrassment in 
this Office Space-e sque spoof. 
“What interests me is taking 
the fantastic or beyond-real 
and making it as mundane 
as possible,” Blomkamp says. 
Case in point: He digitally 
refurbished his Tetra Vaal 
mech’s white Kevlar exterior 
with “that shitty beige color 
of 1990s printers.” 
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Can Wright 
Go Wrong? 


The Sims creator 
ditches EA 
to join the indie 
movement. 


Will Wright is the great polymath of inter¬ 
active design, weaving theories of archi¬ 
tecture, astrophysics, and urban planning 
into his videogames. That may sound like 
the opposite of fun, but he's created some hugely popular franchises— 
The Sims alone has sold more than 100 million copies for publisher Elec¬ 
tronic Arts. Nowadays, though, Wright is thinking smaller. In April, he 
stunned the game industry by announcing that he was leaving EA to 
run a startup called Stupid Fun Club. *1 If the endeavor has the whiff of a 
garage operation, that's because it is one—the club began in a Berkeley, 
California, warehouse space where Wright and his buddies went to tin¬ 
ker and play and escape from the pressures of making 
blockbuster games. "We were tripping over ideas that 
were intriguing to us,'' Wright says. "But I didn't have 
time to develop them.'' Now his hobby is becoming his 
full-time gig (though Wright will do some consulting for 
EA, which is an investor in his new venture). *1 Stupid Fun 
Club has just 10 staffers, a fraction 
of the number who worked on 
his last title, the ambitious uni¬ 
verse sim Spore. "When a team 
has more than 80 members, it 
gets very unwieldy," he says. This 
may explain why Wright is eager 
to join the indie movement that's 
sweeping the industry. Several 
high-profile developers—like 
David Jaffe and Neil Young—have 
formed tiny production teams 
to make innovative, attention- 
getting games. Wright crafts a 
characteristically erudite meta¬ 
phor on the state of the medium. 

"Five hundred million years ago, 
during the Cambrian explo¬ 
sion, all these diverse life forms 
evolved," he says. "Our indus¬ 
try is going through that explo¬ 
sion now." —DAVID KUSHNER 
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What to Expect From the Stupid Fun Club 


It will go beyond 
videogames. 

Wright’s games 
have always been 
modular, allowing 
for lucrative expan¬ 
sion packs and 
spinoffs: SimFarm, 
Sims 2: Apartment 
Life, Spore: Galac¬ 
tic Adventures, et 
cetera. Expect that 
to continue with 
his next offering, 
which will also play 
out across multiple 
media (television, 
toys, games). “It’s 
a fractal deploy¬ 
ment of intellectual 
property,” Wright 
says. “Instead of 
picking one format, 
you’re designing 
for one mega¬ 
platform. TV shows 
are borrowing 
cliches from games 
now. We’ve been 
talking about this 
kind of synergy 
for years, but it’s 
finally happening.” 


There will be 
robots. Wright and 
his SFC pals have 
tinkered with 
everything from 
fighting automa¬ 
tons to Al experi¬ 
ments. “We taught 
the robots to be 
social,” Wright 
says. “They can 
converse, and 
it was fascinating 
to see their per¬ 
sonalities interact¬ 
ing.” For Wright, 
playing geek 
Frankenstein goes 
hand in hand with 
making games. 
“Building robots 
is not that differ¬ 
ent from program¬ 
ming sims,” he 
says. “On the other 
hand, a robot may 
crash into you.” 


We will all be guinea pigs. Wright’s 
famously open-ended simulations 
are social experiments that give 
players enormous latitude to make 
their own choices—and he loves 
to sift through the resulting data. 
That impulse is also evident in 
the pranks he’s pulled with his 
SFC cohorts. “We’ve been building 
strange little things and taking 
them out in public to see what hap¬ 
pens,” he says. For instance, they 
put a smashed-up robot on the 
street and set up a hidden camera 
nearby. “As people walked past, 
it would beg for help,” Wright says. 
Some ignored the injured auto¬ 
maton. Some stopped to talk to 
it. And some picked it over for 
salvageable parts. 
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DRYDEN™ 

deltafaucet.com/greenfaucet 


LESS THAN 1% OF THE EARTH’S WATER 
SUPPLY CAN BE USED FOR DRINKING. 


ALL THE MORE REASON TO DESIGN 
A FAUCET WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


When it comes to using water, we believe less is more. Our Dryden faucets are 
built specifically to have a more efficient flow rate that saves up to 32%* more water per 
minute. That means every time you turn it on, you’ll save a little extra for Mother Nature. 
It’s one of the many ideas that make Delta® more than just a faucet. 


*Water Efficient Product - Flow Rate of 1.5 gpm versus Industry Standard ASME.A112.18.1/CSA.B125.1 of 2.2 gpm 
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Adapt and Survive 


Ford engineers use 
radar to avoid 
a head-on collision 
with failure. 


Heading south on the New Jersey Turnpike, Ford Motor 
Company engineer Jerry Engelman swings his 2010 
Taurus into the left lane to pass a semi. The Taurus 
hesitates, slowing down, and then Engelman adjusts 
his heading. The car takes off. “Larry,” he calls to his colleague in the back seat, 
“write that down!” *1 Engelman is driving, but just barely. The Taurus has a radar- 
based adaptive cruise-control system that lets him set a top speed and then sim¬ 
ply steer while the car adjusts its velocity according to traffic. He’s been weaving 
and changing lanes, doing between 45 and 70 mph—and hasn’t touched a pedal 


in an hour. Over the past few 
years, Ford engineers have 
driven 60,000 miles to test, 
tweak, and optimize this sys¬ 
tem, which also provides col¬ 
lision warning alerts. They've 
been focused on the future in 
a financially dismal present- 
analysts actually praised Ford 
for losing only $1.4 billion in 
the first quarter. “It's a tough 
market," says Derrick Kuzak, VP 
of global product development, 
noting that the Taurus is impor¬ 
tant for “reestablishing us in 
the large-sedan market." That's 
executive-speak for “This car 
really needs to sell." 

This particular tech isn't new. 
Jaguar and Mercedes have sold 
luxury cars with similar fea¬ 
tures for years, but now they're 
affordable. By adding them 
to the $26,000 Taurus, Ford 
is channeling Henry I, who 
democratized the automobile 
Gottlieb Daimler invented. Of 


course, if the technology is 
going to revitalize the storied 
automaker, it has to be fairly 
kick-ass. Hence the road trip. 

As Engelman travels the turn¬ 
pike, a radar emitter pings for 
potential hazards ahead and 
sends the data to a computer 
that weighs the information 
against velocity and other fac¬ 
tors to determine whether 
you're about to crash your 
democratized technology. If a 
collision is imminent, the car 
warns you, primes the brakes, 
and tightens the seat belts. In 
cruise control, the radar makes 
sure you're a safe distance from 
the traffic you’re following. 

Engelman says the system 
is now pretty close to flawless. 
His test car and others have 
been recording the particulars 
of their trips and feeding the 
information into a simulator 
back in Michigan. He logged 
that hesitation on the turnpike 


so he could examine it later. 
When he did, he found a glitch: 
The radar saw the two sides of 
the semi as distinct vehicles. “If 
the truck were hugging the left 
side of the right lane, the system 
would think that edge was a 
car in the left lane," he explains. 
He used the data accumulated 
on his trip to test a few patches 
and fixed the problem. 

The radar-equipped Taurus 
goes on sale this summer, but 
the company plans to incorpo¬ 
rate the system into all of its 
vehicles. Ford has survived the 
market slump largely because 
of its financial reserves, but 
it will have to sell some cars 
to thrive again. And innova¬ 
tion isn’t cheap. “Ford is burn¬ 
ing through cash," says UBS 
automotive analyst Colin Lan- 
gan. “If they don't improve— 
and I think they will—they’ll 
be facing the fate of GM and 
Chrysler." —Gregory mone 
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I Having your portrait painted v 

^ once a mark of the upper crust, 

ostentatious exercise in self-aggrandizement. Now it has trickled down to the 
Facebook masses. In 2008, when artist Matt Held wanted to hone his skills paint¬ 
ing human subjects, he started reworking the Facebook photos of friends and 
family. It was supposed to be mere practice, but when the social-networking 
crowd got wind of it, nearly 4,000 users bombarded him with requests to be 
his next muse. Held churns out each image in oil paint on a 24- by 30-inch can¬ 
vas, then photographs the portrait for his Facebook gallery. He now boasts a 
portfolio of 50 paintings (including mine, left), some 30 of which will show 
at Platform Project Space in New York in September. His may be the only art 
you can post to your profile and hang over your fireplace. —Sonia Zjawinski 
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SCOTT BROWN 

Jest 


Infinite 


a steady drip of giggles. (“What’s 
your definition of denial? Mine is 
when they stamp pictures of roses 
on toilet paper.”) 

Feig is hardly alone: Aziz Ansari, 
Eugene Mirman, Paul F. Tomp¬ 
kins, Sarah Silverman, and the 
Robs Huebel, Riggle, and Corddry 
are all a-Twitter, all the time. 
(“If you’re a comedian, you can¬ 
not be a Luddite anymore,” Feig 
says. “You’re shooting yourself in 
the foot.”) Yet, taken as a whole, 
this din of japery doesn’t feel like 
a desperate mosh at the Robin 
Williams mansion. It reads more 
like a collective sketchbook, where 
comedians relax their legendary 
self-consciousness, territorial¬ 
ity, and joke-hoarding, and ideas 
evolve out of idleness, casually, 
almost by mistake. Call it pointil¬ 
list jesting, call it ephemeral fun¬ 
ning, call it—well, any thing other 
than those names (let me keep riff- 
ing; I’ll hit on a good one)—but rec¬ 
ognize that comedy is always the 
canary in the cultural mine shaft, a 
trailer for philosophical and epis¬ 
temological trends to come. 

So what’s true of comedy now 
may soon be true of theoreti¬ 
cal physics or urban planning or 
maybe even column writing. “The 
perfect,” Voltaire warned us, “is 
the enemy of the good.” “Try again. 
Fail again. Fail better,” Samuel 
Beckett wrote. “Write your way 
out of a thinking block—because 
you’ll never think your way out of 
a writing block,” Twitters the net 
humorist known as Hotdogsladies, 
adding: “Ultra Soft, Ultra Strong, 
or saturated in lotion? Buying 
Charmin requires harrowing deci¬ 
sions about the perceived needs of 
your ass.” That’s funny! And if the 
next one isn’t, who cares? That’s 
what’s so liberating about the new 
nano-clowning. (Nailed it!) DS 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

email scott_brown@wired.com. 


Test-firing pew Imagine a comedian walking down the street, 
material on Twitter didja-ever-noticing things: “Airplane peanuts come in 

fron?the > shacldes really tiny bags!” “Telemarketers wouldn’t want you to 

of perfectionism. call them at home!” As these nuggets come to him, he jots 

them down in a notebook—the notebook all comedians 
are supposed to carry around in case they think of something funny. Then the unthink¬ 
able happens: He loses the notebook, dropping it down a storm drain while deep in 
reverie about hot dog buns. (“Why do they come in packs of eight when hot dogs 
come in packs of—Aaaaaugh! Oh God! My notebook!”) It’s a tragedy. All that great 


material, gone. A fellow com¬ 
edian comes along and finds her 
colleague weeping. “What do I 
do now?” he asks. And the friend 
says, “Write more.” (Then she 
pulls out her handset and dis¬ 
creetly Tweets: “Hey, hive mind, 
is there a manhole near 50th and 
8th? #sewer joke-diving.”) 

Something like this really hap¬ 
pened to a writer friend of Paul Feig, 
creator of Freaks & Geeks and co¬ 
executive producer of The Office. 
Feig tells the story like the parable 
it is. The moral? Chuck the note¬ 
book and open a Twitter account. 
“If you’re a creative person, you 
can regenerate. It shouldn’t be an 
issue of 'Now my best stuff is gone!’ 
If you’ve got only a limited num¬ 


ber of things that are funny, don’t 
say you’re a comedy writer.” Social 
media, with their hummingbird 

metabolisms, “keep you from being 
too precious about things.” 

Preciousness and perfectionism 
are the enemies of laughter, Feig 
says. I’d go further: They can be 
inimical to creativity itself. And 
the positive implications of dis¬ 
posable ideation (not too catchy or 
meme-orable, but who cares? I’ll 
coin a better term later) go way 
beyond the chuckle hut. Picture a 
continuous curve of non-perfected, 
non-permanent expression, as 
opposed to individual, agonized 
boluses of brilliance. “Fuck it. 
I wrote it; if people don’t like it, 
I’ll put another out there soon 


enough,” Feig says of his Tweet 
ethic. “It’s freeing.” 

Unfettered creative freedom is 
dear to Feig, who labored for years 
to perfect a near-perfect televi¬ 
sion show only to see it strangled 
to death by network exigencies. 
Well into his career as a comic 
actor-writer-director, he was 
still searching for a congenial 
medium. He performed live well 
into the ’90s, but it was never his 
bliss—he just didn’t have a better 
way to showcase his jokes. “Now 
I have 200,000 followers. In all 
my years of stand-up, I guarantee 
if you added up all my audiences 
it wouldn’t be 200,000 people.” 
Now, he’s one of Twitter’s most 
prolific amusematrons, secreting 
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Baseball 5teps 
Outside the Box 

Baseball is not referred to as “the grand old game" for nothin’. 
Indeed, from a competitive and technological standpoint, the 
game has remained largely unchanged since its inception in 
the 1850s. Sure, the uniforms are quite a bit lighter than they 
once were (goodbye, wool) and the ball may 
have livened up a bit (don’t get us started on 
the designated hitter), but from a competitive 
standpoint, baseball holds sacred its deeply 
rooted rules and traditions. Now the sport is 
making a conscious effort to infuse new practices, 
incorporating technology that’s making the game 
different by choice. 

HOME RUN: In 2008, baseball took arguably 
its biggest step toward embracing available 
technologies when it authorized the use of instant replay—a 
decision still being debated by fans young and old. In its 
current form, replay video can only be reviewed at the umpire’s 
discretion on so-called “boundary issues,” such as determining 
whether or not potential home run balls indeed went over the 
fence or inside the foul pole. Even many of those who opposed 
instant replay from the start now agree on its usefulness—which 
is why to this point, baseball’s review system has been hailed as 
an overwhelming success. 

LOOKING AHEAD—FROM SMART BALLS TO SENSORS: So the 

next logical question becomes, how much farther will baseball 
embrace technology to dictate calls on the field? Could we 
one day see technology similar to the so-called “smart ball” in 
soccer —a ball embedded with a microchip that sends a real- 
rime signal to a referee’s watch informing him whether a ball 
has passed the goal line or not? Imagine if sensors down the 
foul lines could instantly tell an umpire whether a ball was fair 
or foul. Managers could be given the opportunity to “challenge” 
decisions much as their football counterparts are allowed to 
do. With games, and in many cases seasons, hanging on the 
accuracy of a single call, it’s hard to imagine that enhancements 
such as these won’t soon be on their way. 

The purists may still bristle at such notions, but by refusing to stand 
pat, baseball is proving that technology and tradition can coexist. 
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Monopoly 

CEO Eric Schmidt 
says his company is 
the anti-Microsoft: 
moral, responsible, 
anything but evil. 
So why is Obama’s 
top antitrust cop 
gunning for Google? 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 


Yahoo 



think you are going to see a repeat of Microsoft.” *1 Christine 
Varney’s blunt assessment sent a buzz through the audience at the National 
Press Club in Washington, DC. Varney, a partner at Hogan & Hartson 
and one of the country’s foremost experts in online law, was speaking 
at the ninth annual conference of the American Antitrust Institute, a 
gathering of top monopoly attorneys and economists. Most of the day 
was filled with dry presentations like “Vertically Regains Relevance” 
and “The Future of Private Enforcement.” But Varney, tall and profes¬ 
sorial, did not hide her message behind legalese or euphemism. The 
technology industry, she said, was coming under the sway of a dom¬ 
inant behemoth, one that had the potential to stifle innovation and 


illustration by Oliver Jeffers 


















squash its competitors. The last time the government saw a threat like this— 
Microsoft in the 1990s—it launched an aggressive antitrust case. But by the 
time of this conference, mid-June 2008, a new offender had emerged. “For 
me, Microsoft is so last century,” Varney said. “They are not the problem. I 
think we are going to continually see a problem, potentially, with Google.” 

Coming from Varney, it was a particularly damning comparison. As an 
attorney who represented Netscape in the late 1990s, she was instrumental in 
painting Bill Gates and company as overeager bullies. Now, Varney was sug¬ 
gesting that Google was repeating Microsoft's expansionist behavior. Instead 
of dominating the desktop, Varney said, Google was starting to colonize the 
emerging cloud-computing industry, amassing “enormous market power” 


and potentially creating an ecosystem that custom¬ 
ers would be powerless to escape. She acknowledged 
that her remarks might ruffle some feathers at Google 
headquarters in Mountain View, California. “If any of 
my colleagues or friends from Google are here,” she 
said, “I invite you to jump up and scream and yell at me.” 

Nobody took her up on that offer. But it is safe to assume 
that plenty of Googlers were jumping and screaming six 
months later when President Obama appointed Var¬ 
ney head of the Justice Department's antitrust divi¬ 
sion, making her the government's most powerful 
antimonopoly prosecutor. On May 11, during her first 
public speech on the job, Varney made it clear that her 
stance had not changed much since her presentation 
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The New Microsoft? 


at the conference: She planned to 
take a forceful approach to apply¬ 
ing the nation's antitrust laws. “In 
the past, the antitrust division was 
a leader in its enforcement efforts in 
technology industries, and I believe 
we will take this mantle again," she 
said. She did not mention Google by 
name, but there was little doubt to 
whom she was referring. 

Ever since its founding 11 years 
ago, Google has seen itself as one 
of the Good Guys. Founders Larry 
Page and Sergey Brin conceived 
their company as a kind of public 
trust. “We believe a weU-functioning 
society should have abundant, free, 
and unbiased access to high-quality 
information," they wrote in the run¬ 
up to Google's IPO five years ago, a 
goal that requires “a company that 
is trustworthy and interested in the 
public good." They created a touchy-feely 
work environment with perks like onsite 
laundry facilities and free food. Prospective 
hires were grilled on not just their technical 
expertise but also their ethics—whether they 
were “Googley." Google's self-image was 
pithily summed up in its famous founding 
credo: “Don't be evil.” 

For most of its history, investors, users, and 
tech gurus shared Google's view of itself. After 
all, the company's rise to prominence—on the 


back of search algorithms so powerful and 
elegant they changed the Internet forever— 
is a case study in heroic entrepreneurialism. 
Its long-tail business model gives even the 
smallest Web sites a chance to make money. It 
routinely creates and distributes great prod¬ 
ucts for free, even when there is no obvious 
benefit to the company. Its spirit of openness 
and collaboration laid the groundwork for the 
mash-upable, user-generated modern Web. 


tn 2004, as a nation waited for 
Google's initial public stock offering, 
we ran a series of stories about the 
company. We pondered whether 
the IPO would cause Google to lose 
its soul (nope!), pointed out that 
the search company was reinvent¬ 
ing itself as an advertising jugger¬ 
naut (correct!), and suggested that 
the IPO could "burn a hole in the 
Zeitgeist” (???). We closed with a 
look at the Google-Microsoft death 
match. “For all their differences, the 
two companies have a lot in com¬ 
mon,” Kevin Kelleher wrote. “Micro¬ 
soft looks at Google and sees its own 
past, full of promise. Google looks 
at Microsoft and sees the future—a 
swaggering company that dominates 
the tech landscape” (bingo!). 


But recently, Google's size and ambitions 
have begun to obscure its halo. Advertis¬ 
ers have watched nervously as the compa¬ 
ny's share of the search-advertising market 
has jumped to 75 percent from 50 percent 
over the past three years. In 2007, Google 
attracted a yearlong antitrust review 
from US and European regulators after it 
announced plans to acquire online ad firm 
Doubleclick. In 2008, the DOJ swatted 
down a search-ad deal Google had made 


with Yahoo, arguing that it “would have fur¬ 
thered [Google's] monopoly.” The company 
is currently under investigation by the DOJ 
for its ambitious book-scanning project, 
which aims to make every book ever pub¬ 
lished searchable on Google. And the Federal 
Trade Commission is looking into whether 
the Apple board seats held by Google CEO 
Eric Schmidt and board member Arthur 
Levinson violate federal antitrust law. 


For much of its history, Google has 
responded to most criticism with two words: 
Trust us. The company has repeatedly per¬ 
suaded skeptics that its immensity is a mere 
byproduct of its altruistic mission and that 
the algorithms it uses to organize the Inter¬ 
net, while proprietary, are objective and 
benevolent. But in an economy destroyed 
by bad faith, secretive formulas, and com¬ 
plicated mathematics, trust is in short sup¬ 
ply, and Google's assurances are losing their 
persuasive power. More than 15 years 
ago, federal regulators began making 
Microsoft the symbol of anticompeti¬ 
tive behavior in the tech industry. Now, 
a newly activist DOJ may try to do the 
same thing to Google. 

It is an ironic position for the search 
giant to find itself in. Schmidt not only 
campaigned enthusiastically for the 
very Obama administration that appointed 
Varney, but also was one of the most devoted 
opponents of Microsoft in the mid-'90s, 
eagerly helping the government build its case 
against the software firm. Today, he is facing 
some of the very arguments he once lobbed 
at Redmond. His old enemy has even gotten 
in on the act, conducting a high-powered 
lobbying campaign ostensibly promot¬ 
ing online competition—and, not inciden- 


GOOGLE RESPONDS TO CRITICS WITH 
TWO WORDS: TRUST US. BUT IN THIS 
ECONOMY, TRUST IS IN SHORT SUPPLY. 
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tally, taking down Google along the way 
(see “The Plot to Kill Google/' issue 17.02). 

Schmidt seems unruffled by the attention. 
“We sort of expect it, and it's been coming 
for a long time," he recently told wired. 'It's 
natural, given the role we play." Google has 
begun reaching out to regulators, advertisers, 
and trade groups to allay their concerns. But 
some close to the company say that Google's 
leadership still has not grasped how much 
its image has changed. “Google has always 
been about taking risks, but I think they have 
been taking too many risks with their repu¬ 
tation in the past three years," one former 
executive says. “If they don't fix it at some 
point, that is going to get them in trouble." 

As Varney's appointment suggests, that 
trouble may have already arrived. In her 
speech at the American Antitrust Insti¬ 
tute, she described how the case against 
Microsoft began long before any judicial 
hearings took place. “Part of what you have 
to do when you're going to try to bring a 
[Sherman Antitrust] Section Two case is 
you have to create the political climate," 
she said. “The problem we had with Micro¬ 
soft is we went in too late." In other words, 
even if an antitrust case is years away, the 
all-important political ground is being 
prepared right now. How Google responds 
will determine whether it can fend off years 
of intensive investigation and—maybe 
even more important to Brin, Page, and 
Schmidt—maintain its heroic reputation. 


ERIC SCHMIDT'S HATRED of Microsoft 
took root in the mid-'90s, when he was 
CTO of Sun Microsystems. Sun had pro¬ 
duced Java, a programming language that 
allowed applications to run on any com¬ 
puter, regardless of operating system. The 
notion of powerful, cross-platform applica¬ 
tions apparently threatened Microsoft; the 
company licensed Sun's technology and cre¬ 
ated a pared-down version for its Internet 
Explorer browser, essentially forcing devel¬ 
opers to build weaker Java applications. Sun 
claimed Microsoft had crippled Java and 
settled for $20 million in a resulting law¬ 
suit. Schmidt butted heads with Microsoft 


again in 1997 when he became CEO of Novell, 
which sold software that enabled corporate 
PCs to connect to one another in a network. 
In the early '90s, Microsoft had incorporated 
networking into its corporate version of 
Windows and began demolishing Novell's 
market share. Schmidt was brought on to 
stop the bleeding, but it was too late; by the 
time he left in 2001, the company's revenues 
had fallen 50 percent off their peak. 

Those experiences made Schmidt the 
perfect fit when he joined Google as CEO in 
2001. Page and Brin had conceived the com¬ 
pany as a kind of Bizarro Microsoft, oppo¬ 
site in almost every way: Microsoft forced 
users to store data in proprietary formats; 
Google would let them take data anywhere. 
Microsoft pushed partners and competitors 
around; Google would bend over backward 
to play fair. Microsoft was obsessed with its 
bottom line; Google would focus on creating 
products before figuring out how to mon¬ 
etize them. Microsoft became drunk on its 
own power; Google would maintain a rig¬ 
orous sobriety. (Schmidt once told me that 
he is wary of having magazines profile him 
because he has seen how those who coop¬ 
erate “start to believe their own clips." In 
2008, The New Yorker quoted him as say¬ 
ing, “What kills a company is not competi¬ 
tion but arrogance.") 

By all appearances, Google doesn't need to 
fear Microsoft any more; today, Microsoft is 
the one struggling to maintain relevance in 
a world that Google created and dominates. 
Since 2003, Microsoft has invested hun¬ 
dreds of millions on efforts to compete with 
Google's search engine and search-ad plat¬ 
form, none of which have slowed Google's 
ascendancy. The Firefox browser, thanks in 
part to a distribution deal with Google, has 
rapidly chewed up Internet Explorer's mar¬ 
ket share, which has gone from 95 percent 
in 2003 to 80 percent today. And Google's 
online applications like Docs and Spread¬ 
sheets have forced its rival to play catch-up; 
Microsoft won't have a full browser-based 
version of Office until 2010. 

And yet, Schmidt maintains a kind of para¬ 
noia about Redmond. He repeatedly reminds 
his employees that Microsoft could crush 
Google at any moment. The company recently 
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introduced its own browser, Chrome, largely 
as a check on Microsoft. ("Because Microsoft 
is a follower, there is a concern that it could 
use its Windows monopoly to restrict choices 
with respect to search,” Schmidt says. "There 
is a long history of this”) And in 2008, when 
he learned that Microsoft was in talks to 
acquire Yahoo, Schmidt publicly worried 
that the deal "could break the Internet”— 
bringing Microsoft's closed, proprietary 
attitude to the online world. 

Schmidt tried to block the acquisition 
by pursuing his own Yahoo deal. Google 
would serve some of the ads on Yahoo's 
pages in exchange for a cut of the resulting 
revenue. Some Google executives warned 
that such a deal would needlessly bring 
the scrutiny of antitrust regulators, but 
Schmidt—along with Page and Brin—dis¬ 
agreed. Microsoft's purchase would hurt 
competition by reducing the number of 
players in the online-advertising industry 
and potentially give it a dominant posi¬ 
tion in online applications and services; 
Google's deal would spark competition by 
preserving Yahoo's independence. How 
could anyone object? 

Schmidt either didn't recognize or didn't 
care how it looked to some outsiders. He 
and Google may have seen themselves as 
scrappy, idealistic upstarts battling an 
entrenched tyrant, but to most observers 
they had already unseated the incumbent 
and assumed the throne. Advertisers didn't 
see an effort to preserve competition and 
open standards on the Internet; they saw a 
bid to increase Google's already dominant 
share of the online-ad market. 

This disconnect became particularly 
apparent in September when Schmidt met 
with Thomas Barnett, the DOJ's antitrust 
chief at the time, to defend the deal. Barnett 
was shocked when Schmidt made Google's 
character—its constitutional aversion to 
all things evil and its commitment to oper¬ 
ating on a higher moral plane—a central 
part of his argument. The line of think¬ 
ing resonated throughout the DOJ. Weeks 
later, in one of Barnett's final meetings with 
Google and Yahoo lawyers, he made it clear 
he had little patience for Google's "trust us” 
refrain. He ended one question by warning: 


"Please don't tell me the answer is, 'Because 
the parties wouldn't do anything wrong."' 

Ultimately, Barnett's DOJ threatened to 
sue Google unless it dropped the deal. (Var¬ 
ney, Barnett's successor, has said that she 
was "deeply troubled” by the proposal.) 
Schmidt says today that if he had it to do 
over again, he would; indeed, it probably 
kept Yahoo out of the hands of Microsoft, 
which dropped its own bid soon after. But 
it will also have a lasting effect on Google. 
Any future deals of comparable size will 
inevitably draw the same kind of scrutiny. 
Schmidt had been so focused on renounc¬ 
ing Microsoft's behavior that he had led his 
company to the same fate: Google was now 
branded as a top antitrust target. 


google is big. Veiy big. Its millions of serv¬ 
ers process about 1 petabyte of user-generated 
data every hour. It conducts hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of searches every day. This is no acci¬ 
dent; bigness is the very point of Google. The 
company's great skill—its competitive advan¬ 


tage—is its ability to find meaning in mas¬ 
sive sets of data. The larger the data sets, 
the more potential meaning can be derived 
and the better its search results become. 
The better Google's search results, the more 
people use its search engines and the more 
data the company collects. It is a virtuous 
feedback loop, harnessing the power of net¬ 
work effects to create a more useful product. 

In and of itself, Google's size is not a legal 
problem. Varney herself has pointed out that, 
while Google may enjoy a monopoly in the 
search-ad business, the company acquired 
it legally by building better search prod¬ 
ucts that competitors were simply unable 
to match. Lawyers and economists say 
that things get complicated, though, when 
Google moves beyond search and into Web 
sendees like online spreadsheets and video 
sites. Because its search and advertising 
algorithms are secret, there is no way for 
competitors or partners to know whether 
Google tweaks results to direct traffic to its 
own properties over theirs. Enter a street 
address into Google's search engine, for 
instance, and Google Maps tops the results. 
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Schmidt at a campaign event 
for Barack Obama in October. 


Type in "Britney Spears" and Google News 
comes up before People magazine or TMZ 
.com. (Google-owned YouTube tops the video 
results, above MTV and MySpace.) If Google is 
using its search position to promote its other 
businesses, that could leave it open to charges 
of illegal bundling and leveraging—the same 
charges that Microsoft faced for packaging 
its browser onto the Windows desktop. And 
even if Google is behaving honorably now, it is 
creating a system full of temptations should 
the company ever come under financial pres¬ 
sure. "When things get tight," one advertis¬ 
ing partner says, "whose bottom line will get 
sacrificed first? The answer is self-evident." 

Google's revolutionary business model 
itself could also raise regulators' ire. One 
of the company's great innovations has 
been its willingness to provide free ser¬ 
vices in exchange for data. It launches a free 
automated 411 service and uses its callers' 
requests to hone its voice-recognition soft¬ 
ware. It gives away Gmail but gains access to 
users' online address books. Many custom¬ 
ers may consider this inoffensive; indeed, 
Google's services-for-data trade-off has 
become a foundation of the Web 2.0 era. 

But to antitrust watchdogs, customer con¬ 
venience is often less important than preserv¬ 
ing a competitive landscape. Google can use 
the surplus cash from its search business to 
subsidize the development of new, free prod¬ 
ucts and services. That's a frightening pros¬ 
pect for would-be competitors without such 
a robust revenue stream—potentially scary 
enough to discourage them from entering the 
market. The possible result: less innovation 
overall. Some antitrust experts argue that the 
natural business cycle will take care of this 
problem without government intervention, 
but Varney's three top economists have all 
said that they favor a hands-on approach. 

Google's largest problem isn't what the 
company is today; it's what it plans to become. 
Google aims to create a world in which Web 
services replace desktop software. That vision 
seems to terrify regulators like Varney, who 
fear that Google could grow too powerful in 


such an environment. Whatever the compa¬ 
ny's stated intentions, Varney says, it could 
still become a de facto standard, locking busi¬ 
nesses into using its services. 

Google's many champions in Silicon Valley 
dismiss these arguments as unnecessary gov¬ 
ernmental meddling that punishes an innova¬ 
tive company that has appropriately profited 
from its own genius and hard work. They 
also argue that the market will likely take 
care of itself. "The problem for antitrust in 
high tech is that the environment changes so 
rapidly," says Eric Goldman, a law professor 
at Santa Clara University. "Someone who looks 
strong today won't necessarily be strong 
tomorrow." And Schmidt says that Google 
could never take undue advantage of its posi¬ 
tion in the search market—not just for vague 
ethical reasons but as a matter of self-interest. 
Such a practice, he says, would destroy the 
trust that Google has built with its users—and 
ultimately Google's entire business. "We oper¬ 
ate under great competitive worry," he says. 
"If you become dissatisfied with Google, it's 
very easy to move to a competitor." (Indeed, 
plenty of rivals are ready to snap up Google's 
user base at the first sign of weakness. In May, 
Microsoft announced Bing, its latest attempt 
to wrest search share away from Google. And 
companies like Facebook and Twitter are cre¬ 
ating new ways of navigating the Web that 
pose a real threat to Google's dominance.) 

It is a powerful argument. So powerful, in 
fact, that Bill Gates made a similar case when 
his own company faced antitrust charges. 
Microsoft was accused of using Windows— 
by far the dominant operating system in the 
personal-computer industry—to promote 
its browser unfairly. But Gates said that the 
DO J did not realize the peculiar intricacies of 
the software industry, where constant inno¬ 
vation created competitive chaos. In 1999, 
Gates told wired that he didn't think it was 
possible to have a monopoly in the software 
industry. After all, he pointed out, anybody 
who didn't like Internet Explorer could just 
install another browser. "It's overwhelm¬ 
ingly true that the case is misguided," he said. 
"Understand, anybody can give any piece of 
software away for free. That's just a fact." 

Based on everything Schmidt has ever said 
or done, he would likely find any compari- 
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sons of his own company to Microsoft down¬ 
right insulting. Microsoft made its software 
a necessary component of every PC; Schmidt 
says anyone can use the Internet without 
going through Google—a conscious strategy. 
“Because of Microsoft’s misdeeds 10 years ago, 
we all understand what not to do/’ he says. 


on paper, the two pieces of legislation 
that define antitrust law are pretty straight¬ 
forward. Section Two of the Sherman Act, 
passed in 1890, made it a felony to “monop¬ 
olize, or attempt to monopolize”; 1914’s 
Clayton Act added price discrimination and 
other activities that reduced competition. 
But for most of the past century, lawyers 
and regulators have battled over how to 
apply those terms in new industries where 
the rules are unclear. 

The government’s case against IBM helped 
define antitrust in the PC era, arguing that its 
practice of offering discounts to universities 


could be seen as predatory pricing, and that 
its vertical integration—the company owned 
hardware, software, and support divisions— 
could be interpreted as monopolistic expan¬ 
sion. Telecom antitrust was defined by AT&T, 
which was broken up after federal regulators 
decided that its proprietary hardware, as 
well as its control of the local, long-distance, 
and service industries, was anticompeti¬ 
tive. In software, Microsoft got into trou¬ 
ble for bundling its Internet browser with 
its operating system; the company saw it 
as useful integration and healthy competi¬ 
tive behavior, but the government saw it as 
an attempt to extend its desktop monop¬ 
oly to the Internet. These cases may seem 
obvious in retrospect, but at the time they 
weren’t at all; they were long, expensive, and 
heated ordeals to redefine the rules for mod¬ 


ern business. A case against Google could 
update antitrust law for the Internet age. 

If the DOJ does launch a case against 
Google, it likely will not come for at least 
five years. It takes time to build the political 
will to go after a beloved company. And for 
all the time, energy, and money spent on big 
trust-busting lawsuits, they are frequently 
useless by the time the adjudication has 
been completed. (When the Microsoft case 
finally concluded, for instance, Netscape 
was already irrelevant.) 

But even if Google never faces antitrust 
charges, the threat of them may change how 
it does business. To date, Google has been a 
fast-acting, dealmaking machine. In 2002, it 
took just weeks to negotiate a complicated 
advertising revenue-sharing agreement 
with AOL. The company cobbled together 
its 2006 purchase of YouTube over a week¬ 
end. Google has taken a similarly aggressive 
approach to signing up advertising partners 
for its AdWords and AdSense programs— 
doing whatever it takes financially, even if 


it loses money in the short term. A company 
under threat of antitrust investigation— 
when any significant action might invite 
scrutiny—cannot operate this way. 

Unfortunately for Google, there aren’t 
many models for it to emulate. After the gov¬ 
ernment initiated its case against IBM, the 
company spent two decades scrupulously 
avoiding even the appearance of impro¬ 
priety. By the time the suit was dropped 
in the early 1980s, company lawyers were 
weighing in on practically every meeting 
and scrutinizing every innovation, guard¬ 
ing against anything that could be seen as 
anticompetitive behavior. A decade later, 
innovation at Big Blue had all but ceased, 
and it had no choice but to shrink its main¬ 
frame business. (It has since reinvented 
itself as a services company.) 


Microsoft took the opposite approach. 
Gates and company were defiant, to the 
point of stonewalling regulators and refus¬ 
ing to take the charges seriously. “Once we 
accept even self-imposed regulation, the 
culture of the company will change in bad 
ways,” one former Microsoft executive 
told wired at the time. “It would crush 
our competitive spirit.” Gates put it even 
more directly: “The minute we start wor¬ 
rying too much about antitrust, we become 
IBM.” Microsoft’s hostility to the very idea 
of regulation resulted in several avoidable 
missteps—including remarkably antagonis¬ 
tic deposition testimony from Gates—that 
ultimately helped the DOJ rally support for 
its ongoing antitrust suit against the com¬ 
pany. Although Microsoft ultimately settled, 
the public beating appears to have taken a 
toll on the company, which has been unable 
to maintain its reputation for innovation 
and industry leadership. 

Google is playing nice so far. Its public pol¬ 
icy blog soothingly acknowledges regulators’ 
concerns. “As Google has grown,” it 
reads, “the company has naturally faced 
more scrutiny about our business prin¬ 
ciples and practices. We believe that 
Google promotes competition and open¬ 
ness online, but we haven’t always done 
a good job telling our story.” Schmidt is 
a regular presence in Washington; he 
served as a member of Obama’s tran¬ 
sition team and now sits on his technology 
advisory council. And publicly, Schmidt wel¬ 
comes the oversight. “We understand the role 
here,” he says. “We are not judge and jury.” 

But that doesn’t mean Google will neuter 
itself to please the government. Just like 
Gates before him, Schmidt says he has no 
plans to change his company’s trajectory 
in the face of regulatory challenges. Micro¬ 
soft’s belligerence was a function of its will 
to power, a refusal to believe that the govern¬ 
ment had the authority or intelligence to take 
it down. Google still thinks it can get regula¬ 
tors to see it as it sees itself: not as a mere 
company but as a force for good. 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor fred vogelstein 
(fred_vogelstein@wired.com) wrote 
aboutFacebook in issue 17.07. 


EVEN IF GOOGLE NEVER FACES ANTI 
TRUST CHARGES, THE THREAT OF THEN 
MAY CHANGE HOW IT DOES BUSINESS 
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| Budget for Haarp’s high-altitude 
nuclear cleanup research (millions) 


Sky Lab 


A strange new Air Force facility creates 
enough energy to control the ionosphere 
—but not the conspiracy theorists. 


BYNOAHSHACHTMAN 




odd pedersen had to hustle— the sky was scheduled to start glowing soon, and he didn't 
want to miss it. It was just before sunset, a cold February evening in deep-woods Alaska, and the 
broad-shouldered US Air Force physicist was scrambling across the snow in his orange down parka 
and fur-lined bomber hat. Grabbing cables and electronics, he rushed to assemble a jury-rigged 
telescope atop a crude wooden platform. «1 The rig wasn't much, just a pair of high-sensitivity cam¬ 
eras packed into a dorm-room refrigerator and pointed at a curved mirror reflecting a panoramic 
view of the sky. Pedersen had hoped to monitor the camera feed from a relatively warm bunk- 
house nearby. But powdery snow two feet deep made it difficult to string cables back to the build¬ 
ing. *1 As darkness closed in, Pedersen tried to get the second imager working—with no luck—and 
the first one began snapping pictures. A few minutes before seven, throbbing arcs of green and 
red light began to form on his monitor, eventually coalescing into an egg shape. Other shards of 
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light shimmered, gathered into a jagged 
ring, and spun around the oval center. “This 
is really good stuff;” Pedersen cooed. This 
wasn't just another aurora borealis trig¬ 
gered by solar winds; this one Pedersen 
made himself. He did it with the High Fre¬ 
quency Active Auroral Research Program 
(Haarp): a $250 million facility with a 


30-acre array of antennas capable of spew¬ 
ing 3.6 megawatts of energy into the mys¬ 
terious plasma of the ionosphere. 

Bringing Haarp to fruition was, well, 
complicated. A group of scientists had to 
cozy up to a US senator, cut deals with an oil 


company, and convince the Pentagon 
that the project might revolutionize war. 
Oh, and along the way they sparked enough 
conspiracy theories to make the place 
sound like an arctic Area 51. 

But the shocking thing about Haarp isn't 
that it's a boondoggle (it's actually pretty 
worthwhile) or that it was spawned by a 


military-industrial-petrochemical-political 
complex (a hallowed government tradi¬ 
tion). It's that, all too often, this is the way 
big science gets done in the US. Navigating 
the corridors of money and power is simply 
what scientists have to do. 


in 1901, guglielmo marconi received 
a simple radio signal sent from across the 
Atlantic Ocean—dot-dot-dot, again and 
again, the letter S repeated in Morse code. 
Leading scientists of the day had said such 
a transmission was impossible: Earth's 
surface is curved, and radio waves travel 
in straight lines. The dots should have shot 
out into space. Instead, they traveled 
from Cornwall, England, to a 500-foot 
antenna Marconi hung from a kite in 
Newfoundland. A previously unknown, 
electromagnetically charged layer of 
the atmosphere was reflecting the sig¬ 
nal back down to earth. 

At any given moment, the sun is 
bombarding our planet with 170 bil¬ 
lion megawatts of ultraviolet, x-ray, and 
other radiation. Those waves collide with 
atoms of air—nitrogen, oxygen, and so on- 
stripping away electrons like spring rain 
eroding a snowbank. The result: positively 
charged ions drifting free. At high altitudes, 
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those ions are far enough apart that it can 
take hours for them to bind with a free elec¬ 
tron. Called the ionosphere, these undulat¬ 
ing bands of charged particles stretch from 
50 to 500 miles above the earth—too high 
for weather balloons and, in large part, too 
low for satellites. Researchers who study it 
jokingly call it the ignorosphere. 

For decades, researchers who wanted to 
bother with the ignorosphere did what Mar¬ 
coni had done—they built an emitter, pointed 
it straight up, and watched to see what would 
happen next. Those researchers learned that 
the ionosphere contains plasma, charged 
gas clouds that are more common in stars 
than on Earth. They saw that regions of the 
ionosphere expand and contract depending 
on their position over the planet, the tilt of 
Earth toward the sun, and the time of day. (At 
night, for instance, one of the ionosphere's 
layers disappears entirely.) 

But by the 1980s, US atmospheric radio sci¬ 
ence had dead-ended. “We had become a very 


small field, and we wanted to try to revive it," 
says Konstant Papadopoulos, a plasma and 
space physicist at the University of Maryland. 
“We needed a modern facility.” 

Papadopoulos, now a white-haired, deeply 
tanned 70-year-old who goes by the name 
Dennis, had worked on and off with the gov¬ 
ernment since he left his native Athens in the 
1960s. He knew his way around the federal 
science-funding machine. Many of his fellow 
ionospherists had similar experience swaying 
the folks with fat wallets. So this loose band of 
radio scientists began a campaign of persua¬ 
sion in support of a new research center. “We'll 
sell it,” Papadopoulos remembers thinking. 
“We'll sell it in good faith, but we'll sell it.” 

One of the first ideas came mid-decade from 
Bernard Eastlund, a physicist working for 
oil-and-gas conglomerate Atlantic Richfield. 
Arco had the rights to trillions of cubic feet of 
natural gas under Alaska's North Slope. The 
problem had always been how to get that gas 
to the port at Valdez. Eastlund had a better 


idea: Use the gas onsite to fuel a giant iono¬ 
spheric heater. Such a facility, he wrote in a 
series of patents, could fry Soviet missiles 
in midflight or maybe even nudge cyclones 
and other extreme weather toward enemies. 
That's right: weaponized hurricanes. 

Arco's executives presented the idea to 
Simon Ramo, one of the godfathers of the US 
intercontinental ballistic missile program. 
Ramo passed it on to the under secretary of 
defense, who in turn gave it to the Penta¬ 
gon's advanced research arm, Darpa, and 
the DOD's secretive science advisory board, 
code-named Jason. Tony Tether, director 
of Darpa's strategic technology office, gave 
Arco a contract to conduct a feasibility study. 
Arco brought on board none other than Den¬ 
nis Papadopoulos as a consultant. 

Papadopoulos wasn’t very impressed. 
Eastlund's tricks wouldn't work even if the 
site were in the right place along Earth's mag¬ 
netic field—which it wasn't. But the ad hoc 
coalition of radio scientists did like the idea 
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of setting up a new heater in Alaska. In those 
upper latitudes, the ionosphere intersects 
with Earth’s magnetic field and becomes 
scientifically interesting. 

Lucidly, the senior senator from Alaska, Ted 
Stevens, enjoyed a reputation for inserting 
projects into the federal budget to benefit his 
home state, most notoriously a $223 million 
bridge from the town of Ketchikan to, well, not 
much of anyplace. In 1988, the researchers sat 
down with Stevens and assured him that an 
ionospheric heater would be a bona fide sci¬ 
entific marvel and a guaranteed job creator, 
and it could be built for a mere $30 million. 
“He provided some congressional money, 
some pork money,” Papadopoulos says. “It 
was much less than the bridge to nowhere.” 
Just like that, the Pentagon had $10 million 
for ionospheric heater research. 


Now the scientists had some startup cash, 
but they also needed hardware—and for 
that, they had to enlist the military. In a 
series of meetings in the winter of 1989-90, 
the field’s leading lights, including Papado¬ 
poulos, pitched the Navy and the Air Force. 
Haarp, they asserted, could lead to “sig¬ 
nificant operational capabilities.” They’d 
build a giant phased antenna array that 
would aim a finely tuned beam of high- 
frequency radio waves into the sky. The beam 
would excite electrons in the ionosphere, 
altering that spot’s conductivity and induc¬ 
ing it to emit its own extremely low fre¬ 
quency waves, which could theoretically 
penetrate the earth’s surface to reveal hid¬ 
den bunkers or be used to contact deeply 
submerged submarines. 

That last app caught the military’s atten¬ 


tion. Communicating with subs thousands 
of miles away, under thousands of feet 
of ocean, requires ultralow frequencies, 
and that requires whomping-big anten¬ 
nas. To do it, the Navy had built an array 
in the upper Midwest that transmits its 
signal through bedrock, but its construc¬ 
tion required razing 84 miles’ worth of 
hundred-foot-wide path through wilderness, 
including a national forest. It drove local 
environmentalists crazy. But who would 
protest an ephemeral antenna in the sky? 

Of course, the scientists said, you’d need 
a brand-new, state-of-the-art ionospheric 
heater to see if any of this was even feasible. 
The Pentagon somewhat reluctantly went 
for it—and began using Stevens’ earmarked 
cash to fund the appropriate studies. 

In 1992, the Navy handed out a $21.6 mil- 
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Haarp's array can beam 
up to 3.6 megawatts 
of energy into the sky. 



trator, he regularly lectured on 
government mind-control tech¬ 
nology. So you can imagine his 
reaction when he began looking 
into Haarp: the weather-control 
patents, the Pentagon proposals for long- 
range spying, the oil company schemes. Sen¬ 
ator Stevens had even suggested that the 
ionosphere could end our dependency on 
fossil fuels. “At any time over Fairbanks,” 
Stevens said on the Senate floor, “there is 
more energy than there is in the entire United 
States.” Begich had hit the conspiracy jackpot. 

In 1995, he self-published a book, Angels 
Don't Play This HAARP. It sold 100,000 cop¬ 
ies. He started giving speeches on Haarp's 
dangers everywhere, from UFO conventions 
to the European Parliament. Marvel Comics, 
Tom Clancy, and, of course, TheX-Files made 
the facility an ominous feature of their nar¬ 
ratives. A Russian military journal warned 
that blasting the ionosphere would trigger 
a cascade of electrons that could flip Earth's 
magnetic poles. “Simply speaking, the planet 


lion contract. The deal didn't go 
to an established engineering 
outfit or defense firm. It went, 
instead, to Arco, for which Pap- 
adopoulos was a consultant. 

For more than a year, plan¬ 
ning proceeded largely out of 
public view. Then, in 1993, an 
Anchorage teachers' union rep 
named Nick Begich—son of one 
of Alaska's most important polit¬ 
ical families—found a notice 
about Haarp in the Australian 
conspiracy magazine Nexus. 

When Begich was 13, a Cessna 
carrying his father, a Congres¬ 
sional representative, disap¬ 
peared. Neither the plane nor its 
passengers were ever recovered. 
Over the years, Begich became 
obsessed with uncovering mys¬ 
teries. Between gigs as a gemol- 
ogist, miner, school supervisor, 
and Chickaloon tribal adminis¬ 


will 'capsize,"' it warned. The European Par¬ 
liament held hearings about Haarp; so did 
the Alaska state legislature. 

Begich told his audiences that Haarp 
was a high-powered weapon prototype. 
Forget spying underground with low- 
frequency waves—Haarp was so strong it 
could trigger earthquakes. And by dumping 
all those radio waves into the ionosphere, 
Haarp could turn a miles-wide portion of 
the upper atmosphere into a giant lens. 
“The result will be an absolutely cata¬ 
strophic release of pure energy,” he wrote. 
“The sky would literally appear to burn.” 

The military's response only amped up 
the conspiracists. When program manag¬ 
ers swore that the facility would “never be 
used for military functions,” Begich would 
trot out military reports touting satellite¬ 
blinding research plans or then-secretary 
of defense William Cohen's suggestion that 
“electromagnetic waves” could alter the 
climate and control earthquakes and vol¬ 
canoes remotely. 

Begich's agitating didn't delay the project 
too much. (Government research projects 
slip deadlines and bust budgets just fine on 
their own.) But by 1999, when Haarp's first 
48-antenna array was finished, the project's 
cost was on its way to tripling the original fea¬ 
sibility study estimate, and the military was 
getting antsy. Sure, the initial experiments 
had been scientifically impressive, detect¬ 
ing ionization in the atmosphere caused by 
a gamma ray flare from a neutron star 23,000 
light-years away and finding bunkers 300 feet 
below the earth's surface. But the Pentagon 
wanted to know when its overpriced conspir¬ 
acy-magnet would produce that battle-ready 
technology they'd been promised. 

The Haarp team was caught in an expec¬ 
tations trap. In theory, the Pentagon should 
spend a lot of money on basic research. That's 
how you come up with the Internet and stealth 
jets. But in practice, the generals and Congress 
want science that's useful now. Papadopoulos 
understood this instinctively: You have to sell 
it. Looking at the sleep cycles of fruit flies? 
Why, that might someday lead to indefati¬ 
gable supertroops! Building nanometer-long 
hinges? You're developing artificial muscles 
that could let soldiers leap buildings! But 

















IONOSPHERE 



Haarp’s Mission 

The heart of the High Frequency Active Auroral 
Research Program is an ionospheric heater that 
shoots electromagnetic energy into Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere. Five generators pump out 2.9 megawatts 
each; 180 antennas convert the electricity into 
high-frequency radio waves and send them 
into the ionosphere, which turns them into low- 
frequency waves. Why? Research. An energized 
ionosphere could be used for all sorts of cool stuff. 


• COMMUNICATION Haarp can 
bounce signals off the ionosphere 
with wavelengths long enough to 
penetrate deep into the ocean and 
communicate with submarines. 

• PROTECTION Researchers are 
testing whether ionospheric waves 
could nudge H-bomb-generated 
electrons out of the magneto¬ 
sphere, shielding orbiting satellites 


• ATMOSPHERIC RESEARCH At 

about 125 miles up, Haarp's waves 
can energize free electrons, which 
collide with neutral atoms to pro¬ 
duce a glow like the aurora borealis. 

• SURVEILLANCE How !ow- 
frequency waves are absorbed 
and reflected by the earth 

can reveal what’s underneath- 
including hidden bunkers. 


it was tough to make that kind of case for 
Haarp. “It's like, I talk to my mom and she 
says, ‘When are you gonna build something?' ” 
says Craig Selcher, Haarp program manager 
for the Navy. “Mom," he answers, “I'm trying 
to unlock the secrets of the universe!" 

So the ionospherists formed a panel to find 
a new purpose for Haarp. Tether, who funded 
the original Arco studies and had consulted 
on the project, was named chair. 

Months later, the group had its rationale, 
and it was ambitious to say the least: post- 
nuclear space cleanup. By the late '90s, Cold 


War fears had been replaced by worries that 
a rogue state could get a nuke. If Pyongyang 
set off a bomb in orbit, it would fry crucial 
satellites. Theoretically, ultralow-frequency 
waves in the ionosphere would knock the 
particles out of their natural spin, send¬ 
ing them tumbling down into the lower 
atmosphere to be harmlessly reabsorbed. 
The Pentagon loved the idea. But it would 
need a lot of testing—which could only be 
done at Haarp. “You could actually see the 
lightbulb flick on," says Ed Kennedy, a for¬ 
mer Haarp program manager. “This was 


something Haarp could actually help solve." 

Of course, the facility would need 180 anten¬ 
nas and a lot more money. But as the panel was 
winding down in 2001, cash stopped being a 
problem. Tether became head of Darpa, taking 
charge of nearly $2 billion a year for research. 
He put together a deal for the Air Force, Navy, 
and his agency to fund Haarp's construction— 
with some congressional pork, of course. 
Again, Arco's construction subsidiary (by 
then renamed and sold to giant defense con¬ 
tractor BAE Systems) was selected to handle 
most of the hardware, a $35.4 million job that 
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would balloon to $118.5 million. And Papado- 
poulos still had his separate military funding 
for ionospheric heating research. In a field as 
small as radio science, it’s almost impossible 
to avoid such overlap. By 2007, Haarp was 
running at full strength. But it was still mys¬ 
terious. Neither the public nor the press had 
been allowed inside since the array became 
fully operational. 


the highway leading to Haarp dips and 
rises like a sine wave. Two hundred miles 
northeast of Anchorage, the Tok Cutoff bobs 
over the Gulkana and Gakona rivers, past 
trailer homes and rusting pickups. A black 
spruce forest stretches to a volcanic peak on 
the horizon. Even for Alaska, this is lonely 
land. At mile 11.3, there's a junction with an 
unmarked driveway. It ends at a gate topped 
with spikes, warning, a sign announces, us 

AIR FORCE INSTALLATION. IT IS UNLAWFUL 
TO ENTER THIS AREA WITHOUT PERMISSION 
OF THE INSTALLATION COMMANDER. 

Tomorrow, for one day only, the military 
will grant the public access to Haarp for the 
first time since 2007. Today, I'm getting a 


absorption. In another is a white telescope 
dome and a gray tangle of poles used to 
observe the ionosphere's properties. Above 
the barbed wire of a third clearing, I can see a 
wispy, twisted skeleton of wire and fiberglass. 

But the most striking sight at Haarp is the 
facility's largest array: 180 silver poles rising 
from the ground, each a foot thick, 72 feet 
tall, and spaced precisely 80 feet apart. Every 
pole is topped with four arms like helicop¬ 
ter rotors; metal and Kevlar wires connect 
the poles to one another, to the earth, and 
to a wire mesh suspended 15 feet above the 
ground. The result is an aluminum cat's cra¬ 
dle, calibrated to the millimeter, that spreads 
out over 30 acres. Geometric patterns form 
and reform in every direction, Athenian in 
their symmetry. It looks like a bionic forest. 
A cemetery for a cyborg army. Or an infinite 
nave in a futuristic outdoor church. Even the 
scientists get rhapsodic when they describe 
the array. “You stare up at the stars and lis¬ 
ten to the wind in the guy wires," Kennedy 
says. “It's as close to a religious experience 
as you're ever going to get." 

The ultraprecise calibration allows the 
array to broadcast a beam as narrow as 
5 degrees of sky or as broad as 60. All told. 


THE LARGEST ARRAY LOOKS LIKE 
A BIONIC FOREST, WITH GEOMETRIC 
PATTERNS IN EVERY DIRECTION 


sneak peek. I say my name into a call box. 
The gate draws to the left. Ahead, against 
the slate-gray sky, resting on a small hill sur¬ 
rounded by trees, is a windowless six-story 
building: Haarp's control and power center. 
Inside, five 3,600-horsepower diesel-electric 
generators, each powerful enough to drive a 
locomotive, produce the energy that Haarp 
channels into the heavens. 

Every few hundred yards along the road, 
the forest is cleared and fenced off into 
150-square-foot plots. Each contains instru¬ 
ments ranging from enigmatic to just plain 
odd. Four golden crosses are planted in one, 
to help a radio receiver measure ionospheric 


the facility can pump 3.6 megawatts through 
its phased-array radar into the sky, accel¬ 
erating electrons and heating the iono¬ 
sphere—all within a tightly controlled set 
of parameters. Marconi used the ionosphere, 
unwittingly, to reflect and carry radio sig¬ 
nals; Haarp can stimulate the ionosphere to 
create anything from direct current to vis¬ 
ible light, spanning 15 orders of magnitude 
on the electromagnetic spectrum. “The sci¬ 
ence used to be purely observational, with no 
knobs to turn," Navy researcher Selcher says. 
“Now you can apply the scientific method." 

During a few weeks in October 2008, 
for example, the site hosted 31 investiga¬ 


tors conducting 42 different sets of experi¬ 
ments—imaging ionospheric irregularities, 
examining the “ion outflow from high- 
frequency heating," creating artificial north¬ 
ern lights. Physics students flock to Haarp 
in the summer. Ionospheric papers are back 
in the scientific literature. Even the space- 
based nuclear clean-up experiments are 
teaching us lessons about the Van Allen radi¬ 
ation belts. Online, the tinfoil-hatted chat¬ 
ter about Haarp drones on—it's blamed for 
everything from Katrina to last year's earth¬ 
quake in Sichuan, China. But after decades 
of pushing, radio scientists finally have 
the experimental facility of their dreams. 

Yet Haarp's future is unclear. Defense 
budgets are shrinking, and the facility 
costs $10 million a year to operate. Haarp's 
patron at Darpa, Tony Tether, has left his job. 
The project's godfather, Ted Stevens, was 
defeated in the 2008 Senate election by the 
mayor of Anchorage: Mark Begich, Nick's lit¬ 
tle brother. “I'll have his ear," Nick promises. 

So the radio scientists may have to look 
for funding again, which probably means a 
whole new set of rationales. You can imag¬ 
ine how the conspiracy crowd will react. 
And the scientists, in their eagerness, can 
end up feeding the paranoia. Papa- 
dopoulos, for example, says he wants 
to do another round of subterranean 
surveillance experiments. “Person¬ 
ally, I believe it can reach 1,000 kilo¬ 
meters. It can't reach Iran, if that's 
your question," he laughs. “But if I put 
Haarp on a ship, or on an oil platform, 
who knows?" Not that he has concrete 
plans for such tests in Alaska, let alone in 
the Persian Gulf—though he does mention 
a facility in Puerto Rico as a possibility. 

But he has already said enough. Papado- 
poulos just wants to do science. But for suspi¬ 
cious minds, the implications are there: With 
just a bit more funding, a few more experi¬ 
ments, Haarp can still be a place haunted by 
sinister agencies with three-letter initials 
and spectral lights that appear in the sky 
and then vanish without a trace. 
/////////////////w 

Contributing editor noah shachtman 
(wired.com/dangerroom) wrote about 
Net-centric warfare in issue 15.12. 
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THE ONLY CORNERS WE CUT ARE ON THE PACK. 

THERE'S NO REAL PLEASURE IN TAKING SHORTCUTS. FOR DAVIDOFF CIGARETTES, OUR UNCOMPROMISING 
ATTITUDE STARTS FROM THE GROUND UP WHERE CAREFULLY SELECTED TOBACCO PLANTS PROVIDE ONLY 
THE HIGHEST-GRADE LEAVES FOR OUR DEEPLY RICH AND SATISFYING BLEND. SUPERIOR PAPER IS SELECTED 
FOR A SMOOTHER, MORE EVEN BURN, WHILE OUR WORLD-RENOWNED BEVELED-EDGE PACK IS MADE TO 
PROTECT THE UNIQUELY CRAFTED CIGARETTES INSIDE. SOME MIGHT SAY THIS IS PURE INDULGENCE. 

WE SAY, THAT'S EXACTLY THE POINT. 

FOR A CLOSER LOOK, VISIT WWW.DAVIDOFFCIGARETTESUSA.COM/WELCOME 


LIFE IS RICH 


CIGARETTES 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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ARE BLUETOOTH EARPIECES 
FINALLY ACCEPTABLE? 
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IF I CAN'T 
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CAN I JUST 
BITTORRENT IT? 
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fLik, a13jxd±£AcL who cares? You shred, he doesn't. Fire his ass. Bonus: It’ll put 
Our Rock Band bassist the others on notice. Anyone who doesn’t keep up can hit the road, 
sucks. Am I a total Even if that means firing the whole band. Remember: All great 
jerk if I kick him out? artists go solo eventually. Just think of Ronnie James Frickin* Dio. 
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DAYS SINCE ORIGINAL AIRING 

MINIMUM WAITING PERIOD BEFORE 
REVEALING A SPOILER 


IF YOUR 
CALLDROPS 


CALL BACK 


SMALL TALK’S A 

bitch, so let’s cut 
to the chase: Some¬ 
times pleasant¬ 
ries are necessary, 
especially over the 
telephone. When 
the first calls were 
made in the late 
1870s, someone had 
to invent a greeting 
that didn’t rely on 
visual cues; without 
a formal introduc¬ 
tion or a handshake 
to kick off conversa¬ 
tion, there was no 
way to tell you were 
connected. Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell 
was a fan of answer¬ 
ing the phone with 
“Ahoy, Ahoy,” but 
strangely, the phrase 
didn’t stick. (Yes, 
that’s where Mr. 
Burns got his greet¬ 
ing.) Within a couple 
years, “Hello”—the 
preferred saluta¬ 
tion of Bell’s rival, 
Thomas Edison— 
became standard. 
“Telephone talk has 
discrete boundaries 
at points of opening 
and closing,” says 
Julia Gillen, a lec¬ 
turer in digital lit¬ 
eracy at Lancaster 
University. And 
those conventions 
are imbued from the 
crib. In Gillen’s study 
of language-learning 
in young children, 
she found kids’ear¬ 
liest play with tele¬ 
phones would “tend 
to begin with ‘hello’ 


and end with‘good¬ 
bye.’” •' So what 
should you do if a 
spotty patch of cell 
coverage lops off the 
call before the clos¬ 
ing bookend? (“Well, 
I really should get 
going. I’m trying 
to...”) Even if there’s 
not much left to say, 
the redial button is 
obligatory. Other¬ 
wise, the likely effect 
is either confusion 
(think colleagues or 



grandparents) or 
insult (think boss or 
boyfriend). “Com¬ 
munication is not 
just about accom¬ 
plishing tasks,” says 
Scripps College of 
Communication 
dean Gregory Shep¬ 
herd. “It’s about 
managing relation¬ 
ships.” So callback 
to say good-bye, 
even if you had them 
at hello... hello? 

— RACHEL SWABY 
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DON’T 

GOGGLE-STALK 

BEFORE A 

FIRST DATE 


sure, trolling for a mate online is easy; 
but it’s also potentially treacherous: On the 
Internet, you can’t tell if a prospective date is a 
dog. The good news is that Web dating profiles 
tend to be pretty reliable. Sure, almost every¬ 
body lies—but they don’t lie by much. A 2007 
study by Cornell and Michigan State researchers 
found that 81 percent of participants who used 
online dating sites provided false information 
about how short, old, or heavy they were. The 
inaccuracies, however, averaged only 1.1 percent 
of height, 1.5 percent of age, and 5.6 percent 
of weight—hardly deal-breakers even if you’re 
searching for a towering, young 300-pounder. 

You can certainly prep for the first face- 
to-face with a quick search for basic 
info (and outstanding arrest war¬ 
rants). But don’t ruin the magic by dig¬ 
ging too deeply: Sparks are more likely 
to fly if you haven’t compiled a phone- 
book-size dossier, says Todd Essig, a 
New York-based psychologist who specializes 
in technology-mediated relationships. “In the 
absence of real-world information, you’re going 
to invest tremendous emotional energy in what 
you find online.” Mutual self-disclosure, on the 
other hand, tends to build strong interpersonal 
bonds, leading to trust, admiration, and ulti¬ 
mately intimacy. Besides, reading your date’s 
Muppet Show fanfic might end a beautiful friend¬ 
ship before it even begins, —douglas wolk 


omg.. omgJ 



TEXTING IS OK 

WHILE IN THE COMPANY OF OTHERS 


19 



Traditional mores say that texting when you’re with someone is rude. 
But is it really? Just look at today’s teenagers—tomorrow’s arbiters of 
behavior. For them, SMSing one person while hanging out with another 
is normal and expected; it may even be an inclusive gesture. ■ Cultural anthropologists who have 
studied teen texting agree that it isn’t just about instant gratification. According to Mimi Ito, an 
expert on the cellie habits of Japanese teens, texting those who couldn’t be there lets everyone 
feel they’re part of a larger social network. Indeed, many draw no distinction between socializing 
in person or by cell, and they see no reason to favor one over the other. ■ Granted, teenage man¬ 
ners rarely offer a model of etiquette. But here they reflect a great technological divide. This is 
the first generation to grow up with ubiquitous mobile access, and young folks are bound 
to carry the principles they’ve developed into adulthood. Like it or not, current teenage- 
texting habits will soon be the general norm. ■ So here’s a rule of thumb for those of us 
playing catch-up: Feel free to text while talking or dining with friends—but only if you’re 
trying to include someone who isn’t there. If your motive is to shut out people you’re with, 
you already know the answer. ■ Public environments—where strangers are present—bring 
up other issues. It’s teen nature to want to text your BFFs during a movie (“OMG he got 
shot!”), but the bright displays on modern phones pose a serious distraction to those around you. 
In this sense, public texting could be compared to public smoking: Is it intrusive in a way that will 
annoy people near you? If so, thumbs down. —Christopher Null 


Never post a picture of yourself shirtless in your dating profile (men only), t When returning a Zipcar, turn off the radio, t Hide your porn downloads in a folder named March Madness ’03. Ill’- 


y/, t\\\ Create a Facebook account for your grandmother—but don’t create one for your dog. f CC’ing your boss after hours does not impress him. 
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IF YOU CAN’T BUY IT ONLINE 


FEEL FREE TO BITTORRENT 



by. any. 
rruennzL 


IT'S 2 AM ON A 

Saturday and you have 
a sudden hankering 
to see an ’80s Patrick 
Swayze kick some ass 
in Road House. But you 
don't have the DVD, 
the video stores are 
closed, and for some 
reason the movie isn't 
available onHulu, 
iTunes, or anywhere 
else online. Is it OK 
to download it ille¬ 
gally? Yes. But there's 
a catch: There is only 
oneway to morally 
and ethically justify 
breaking the law, and 
that’s as an act of pro¬ 
test. So downloading 


something that isn't 
available online has 
to be an act of civil 
disobedience: You’re 
letting the studio pin¬ 
heads know it's time 
to stop limiting the 
potential of the Inter¬ 
net by restricting their 
wares to outmoded 
hard-copy formats. 1 ^ 
“Most philosophers 
operating within the 
liberal tradition main¬ 
tain that, as a suitably 
constrained, consci¬ 
entious, and commu¬ 
nicative breach of law, 
civil disobedience is 
often a morally justi¬ 
fiable practice," says 
Kimberley Brownlee, 
a philosophy profes¬ 
sor at the University 
of Manchester. “It can 
highlight injustices in 
society and can rec¬ 
tify democratic defi¬ 
cits by regenerating 
debate on topics that 
have been neglected 


or silenced." But 
don't take that as 
license to BitTorrent 
with abandon. “Illegal 
downloading might be 
regarded as an act of 
private conscientious 
objection against laws 
believed to be inde¬ 
fensible," Brownlee 
says. “However, when 
people take such acts 
principally for reasons 
of self-gratification, 
they cannot claim to 
be conscientiously 
motivated." Trans¬ 
lation: You can't 
download the movie 
just to save some 
scratch.lt has to be 
about getting studios 
to make their con¬ 
tent available online. 
As such, you should 
donate the cost of 
the content to your 
favorite charity (to 
prove it's not about 
money) and then blog 
and tweet about your 


actions. ^ Civil dis¬ 
obedience, as the 
professor says, is a 
communicative activ¬ 
ity. If no one knows 
what you've done, 
you've done little to 
effect change. Dalton 
would not approve. 

— ERIN BIBA 



"SHUFFLE" 
IS NOT A 
COCKTAIL 
PARTY 
PLAYLIST. 





NEVER 

BROADCAST 

YOUR 

RELATIONSHIP 

STATUS 

the demise of a relationship can be lengthy, dramatic, and down¬ 
right ambiguous. When you and your maybe-likely-soon-to-be ex cease to 
be an item and revert to singlehood, when should you revise your online 
relationship status? ! Just because Facebook offers a blank doesn't mean 
you need to fill it in. Matters of the heart are too fraught to boil down to the 
choices offered in a pulldown menu. Sharing such news is 
best done in person. Researching face-to-face encounters 
in the '60s and '70s, UCLA psychologist Albert Mehrabian 
concluded that information about “feelings and attitudes" 
comes 7 percent from words, 38 percent from tone of voice, 
and 55 percent from body language and facial expression. 
An indicator that’s confined to “single," “in a relationship," 
or “it's complicated" is missing 93 percent of that crucial 
information. Using such shorthand to declare a breakup 
is like announcing you're going to sleep by pounding the 
lamp with a hammer: It gets the point across, but you're likely to leave a 
mess behind, f At best, changing your status is an indelicate way to inform 
friends about a delicate matter. (If you're making the change to update a 
former significant other, it’s downright passive-aggressive and you deserve 
to be permanently solo.) A more prudent way to go: Remove the relation¬ 
ship status line altogether. That way, you can tell people who matter in a 
more personal, emotion-enabled medium, —douglas wolk 



DON'T 

FOLLOW 

MORE 

PEOPLE 

THAN 

FOLLOW 

YOU. 




DON’T LIE 

WITH YOUR 
FACEBOOK PHOTO 


Are you considering a Face- 
book “face-lift”? You know, 
posting a vintage photo from 
when you still had hair? Or 
are you thinking of getting 
a professional head shot to 
make your profile look more 
polished? You may be telling 
people more than you think. 

■ Facebook is a window on 
the soul. If you’re needy, 
neurotic, or vain, people will 
notice. That’s the upshot of 
a recent social-psychology 
article titled “Narcissism 
and Social Networking Web 
Sites.” Laura Buffardi and 
W. Keith Campbell of the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia recruited 
undergrads to complete 
the Narcissistic Personality 
Inventory. Then they enlisted 
a separate set of students 
to examine the first group’s 
Facebook pages and specu¬ 
late on their personalities. 
According to Buffardi, par¬ 
ticipants who used sexed-up 
photos were judged to be 
attractive and highly “agen- 
tic” (i.e., competent and capa¬ 
ble). “However, they were also 
seen as narcissistic, which 
we speculate was not their 
intention.” Just by looking at 
photos, strangers were able 
to correctly peg the narcis¬ 
sism scores of subjects with 
excessive self-regard. Stick 
with a recent, normal snap¬ 
shot—unless you want to look 
like a tool. —David Downs 
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Don’t send out a follow-up email apologizing for a typo in a previous email, f For marital 
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BALANCE 

YOUR MEDIA DIET 


Practicing good nutrition keeps 
your mind sharp, your body fit, 
and your life long. The same 
could be said for consuming 
media. (Seriously, knowledge is 
power.) When you add it all up, 
the average American spends 
roughly nine hours a day glued 
to some kind of screen, and like 
your diet, quality is as important 
as quantity. Here are WIRED’s 
suggested servings for optimal 
media health. —Steven Leckart 


SOCIAL 

NETWORKING 
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I WANT TO POST A PICTURE OF MY WIFE’S BUTT ON TWITTER 
A LA ASHTON KUTCHER. DO I NEED TO ASK HER FIRST, OR 
CAN I SNAP, POST, AND HOPE SHE’LL BE FLATTERED? 

DON’T TAKE APICTURE OF YOUR WIFE’S BUTT. THAT’S SILLY. 

TAKE PICTURES OF OTHER PEOPLE’S WIVES’ BUTTS. 


-Ifjps 

peace, keep separate Netflix queues, f Tidy your room before recording a vlog. f Rotate your photos before you upload them. T Don’t quote Monty Python and the Holy Grail at a funeral. Stick to Life of Brian. 


* 5 ' / //n Acceptable: WTF?, LMAO. Unacceptable: effing, A-hole, byatch. f Never end an email with “take it sleazy.” 































































> Don’t perform quid pro quos with Linkedln recommendations, t Stop arguing Boba Fett vs. Batman. (It’s Batman.) f When flying, don’t watch movies with sex or decapitation scenes. mV 


APPROPRIATE 


ONLINE 

CONVERSATIONS ARE NOT 

ALL ABOUT YOU 






COMMENTING ON THE 

Web has long been a bal¬ 
ancing act between helping 
out and showing off. Of 
course, as long as you're 
anonymous, who cares if 
you stray into know-it-all 
mode when bloviating on 
the legacy of Farscape? 

But now sites like Facebook 
force people to ID them¬ 
selves. With friends, family, 
and coworkers in the mix, 
you want to make sure that 
your comments further 
the dialog and aren't just 
subtle—or not so subtle— 
attempts to make yourself 
look good. “Inordinary 
conversation, there's 
always a subterranean 
effort to tell people about 
yourself, and sometimes 
it's more or less appropri¬ 
ate," says John Perry, a 
philosopher at Stanford. 
“Online conversations are 
similarly goal-oriented. 
And irrelevant disclosures 
come across as preten¬ 
tious.” In other words, 
people will notice—and 
dislike—sneaky self- 
aggrandizement. Trust me, 
I saw way too much of that 
at Harvard. — erin biba 
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IMPLAUSIBLE - 




BELIEVABLE 


DON'T USE A 
PHOTO 
OF YOUR 
CHILD AS YOUR 
PROFILE 
PICTURE. 
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FRIEND YOUR ROSS 

BUT NOT YOUR BOSS'S BOSS. 

FOLLOW THEM BOTH 

ON TWITTER. 



WORK CAN FEEL 

like a jungle some¬ 
times, with col¬ 
leagues beating 
their chests to tout 
achievements and 
bosses strutting 
around like alpha 
gorillas. So when it 
comes to the acro¬ 


batic act of swinging 
from employee to 
Twitter follower 
to Facebook friend at 
the office, take some 
cues from actual apes. 
Serge Wich, a leading 
orangutan expert 
and primatologist at 
the Great Ape Trust 



ON FACEBOOK 


IGNORE YOUR EX 


Imagine you’re Tom Cruise. (Yes, it’s frightening, but just 
play along.) You log onto Facebook, and, uh-oh, there’s a 
friend request from one Nicole Kidman. You’d like to 
accept—despite a messy breakup, you’re on cordial terms 
—but what would Katie say? a What you need here is a touch of game theory. 
This rarefied body of knowledge plays a role in many academic disciplines, but 
it can also keep an old flame from torching your current love life. ■ Consider how 
the actions available to you could play out: If you reject Nicole’s request, you 
might piss her off, but Katie will be fine with it. That is, you forgo an addition to 
your network, but you lose nothing and retain a loved one’s goodwill, a On 
the other hand, if you accept the request, you gain one friend and possi¬ 
bly others as you reenter Nicole’s circle. And if all goes well, Katie won’t 
mind; you’ll score points without losing any. <* But there’s another outcome: 

You accept and Katie goes ballistic. You gain a friend, but you upset your 
spouse. Moreover, the impact could ripple through your network, driving 
away other friends. Damn! b If you’re smooth enough to put Katie at ease 
ahead of time, you might pull it off. But if you screw up, it could be an epic fail. 
Clearly, the safest course is to snub Nicole. ■ If you find yourself replaying this 
game—look, a friend request from Mimi Rogers!—you can take it to the next 
level by assigning probabilities based on how you imagine Katie might react. 
Of course, that takes higher math. We know: It’s complicated. —Mathew Honan 



in Des Moines, Iowa, 
says you should start 
by making a clear 
distinction between 
friends and followers. 
Friending implies 
equivalency, a red 
flag to primates. 

A subordinate ape is 
risking trouble when 
he tries to cozy up 
to a dominant one. 
The big shot might 
respond with an 
aggressive outburst 
meant to put the 
little guy in his place. 
Something like that 
from a boss can ruin a 
perfectly good casual 
Friday. ^ But that 
doesn’t mean you 
shouldn’t go ahead 
and friend your boss 
anyway. Despite such 
humiliating warnings, 
Wich notes, subordi¬ 
nate monkeys know 
that schmoozing 
superiors is a smart 
survival strategy: 
Tf they don’t 
develop a friendly 
relationship with 
a primate in a posi¬ 
tion of power, they 
could be attacked 
by predators or other 
monkeys and left to 
defend themselves." 
And if getting in with 
the dominant ape is 


just not working, a 
junior-level type will 
often try to befriend 
the second most 
powerful simian 
on the scene. So if it 
seems too risky for 
you to friend the CEO, 
consider building a 
network among those 
immediately above 
you in the chain of 
command. That 
said, if the rules of 
the jungle are any 
guide, you should 
definitely follow the 
Twitter feeds of all 
your superiors. Domi¬ 
nant monkeys occa¬ 
sionally send out 
troopwide alerts (i.e., 
yelps and screams) 
about the state of the 
jungle. Sometimes 
it’s information about 
predators; other 
times it’s about the 
direction the troop 
will move that day. 
The expectation is 
that all of these pro¬ 
nouncements will be 
duly noted, and we all 
know that leaders can 
get extremely angry 
if they are not heeded. 
Our closest animal 
ancestors laid down 
the law—we have no 
choice but to follow. 

—JOSHUA DAVIS 


/ii Tag Flickr photos freely—there’s no such thing as too many tags, f Turn off “Sent from my iPhone” email signatures, 
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fl/ok aT3jxdl£/ui No, you can’t talk on the phone! Do you want the guy next to you to 
Can I talk on the hear your entire conversation? That’s why you should only text in the bath- 
phone while room. Just be sure you don’t hit the wrong button and end up putting a 
taking a whiz? photo of your junk on Twitter. Trust me, you don’t want those followers. 
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•4s* Back up your hard drive. Right now. Ilt'^ 



DITCH 

THE HEADSET 


admit it: Yousome- 
times leave your Jawbone 
headset on after hang¬ 
ing up the phone. Perhaps 
spending your formative 
years watching The Six 
Million Dollar Man and 
RoboCop gave you the 
mistaken impression that 
upgrading your body with 
electronics is the height of 
cool. Let's be clear: Walk¬ 
ing around with a Blue¬ 
tooth device in your ear 
is pure douchebaggery. 
There is no excuse for it. 
That said, it's not entirely 
unfathomable; the urge 
to accessorize is deeply 
rooted in human nature. 
UCLA cultural anthropolo¬ 
gist Mari Womack equates 
the modern appetite for 
tech bling with the status 
symbols worn by Aztec 
royalty. “While the lower 
classes wore clothing 
made of agave, the nobles 
distinguished themselves 
with cotton and gold jew¬ 
elry," she says. Conspicu¬ 
ous gadgetry is essentially 
the 21st century's royal 
raiment. Leaving your 
Palm Pre out on the bar is 
a way of say¬ 
ing, “Look on 
my gizmo, ye 
commoners, 
and despair!" 
But pres¬ 
tige isn’t 
really about 
expense, it's about rarity— 
with well over 20 million 
iPhones out there, pos¬ 
sessing one no longer sep¬ 
arates you from the herd. 
And keep in mind: The 
whole notion of electronic 
gadgets conferring sta¬ 
tus applies only within the 
small tribe that is geek- 
dom. If you're out among 
normals, flaunting your 
tech doesn't make you 
look like the King of 
Coolsville, it makes you 
look like Count Clueless 
ofDorkylvania. 

-MAREN JINNETT 



CHOOSE THE 

RINGTONE 


RIGHT 


Think of it as a 30-second signifies Your ringtone speaks volumes 
about you. Put the choice in the same category as a profile 
pic or a status update. It’s important. Here’s a flowchart to help you 
find a signature sound. —RachelSwaby 



ii ii Invite friends to new Facebook apps as often as you like, f Eat at your friend’s restaurant—or read his book or listen to her music—before you post a review, f Things that are OK to do in an elevator: Stand there; 






















































































DON’T 

BLOG OR TWEET ANYTHING 

THAT HAS MORE THAN 

HALF A MILLION HITS 


IT HAPPENS TO 

everyone: You come 
across something 
hilarious online 
and want to pass 
it along. But are 
you hopping on a 
trend that's 
past its expi¬ 
ration date? 
Answering 
that question 
isn’t as simple 
as you’d 
think. Just 
ask Jonah Berger, 
a professor at the 
University of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Whar¬ 
ton School who 
has been study¬ 
ing how trends rise 
and fall for almost a 
decade. In his most 
recent work, Berger 
looked at chang¬ 
ing fashions in 
baby names. Exam¬ 
ining a century’s 
worth of data, he 
and his colleagues 
discovered that 
the quicker a name 
came into vogue, 
the quicker it went 
out. Because fads 
are perceived nega¬ 


tively, parents tend 
to shun names that 
have seen a sharp 
increase in popular¬ 
ity. "If it came out of 
nowhere, it might 
not persist that 
long,” he says. ^ In 
Berger’s opinion, 
the same holds true 
for Internet vid¬ 
eos. Andy Samberg 
and Justin Timber- 
lake’s "Dick in a 
Box” clip catapulted 
to prominence in 
December 2006. For 
a couple of weeks, 
it stormed the Web 
and seemed to be 
reposted every¬ 
where. Then it dis¬ 
appeared. If you 
postedit in late 
January, you would 
have looked like 
a rank nOOb. 

"The things we for¬ 
ward, tweet, or post 
send a message 
about who we are,” 
Berger says. "And 
you don’t want the 
message to be that 
you’re behind the 
curve.” ^Before 
you share some¬ 


thing, you need to 
do some digging— 
you have to ana¬ 
lyze what Berger 
calls "the veloc¬ 
ity of adoption.” If 
that hilarious Web 
video has been per¬ 
colating below the 


radar, posting it 
will make you look 
good even if it’s old. 
But if it racked up 
big numbers in just 
a month, don’t risk 
your reputation. 

A rule of thumb: 

If something has 


fewer than half 
a million hits— 
even if it’s been 
around a while—go 
for it. Otherwise, 
skip it, no matter 
how recently it 
entered the ether. 

— JOSHUA DAVIS 
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flak, a!RnA±£AxL 

SHOULD I ASK MY 
WORLD OF WARCRAFT WIFE 
IF SHE’S REALLY A DUDE? 

ABSOLUTELY NOT. IF IT’S GOOD, 
DON’T CHECK UNDER THE 
HOOD. I SAY, LOVE HER WITH 
EVERYTHING YOU’VE GOT. I 
MEAN, SHE’S YOUR WIFE, MAN! 


-vpr 



DELETE UNWANTED POSTS 

FROM YOUR FACEBOOK WALL 

Your father was right: You will be judged by the company you keep. So when your college pals emerge from their 
parents’ basements to litter your Facebook wall with sexist jokes or embarrassing tales of drunken misadventure, 
people may think you’re like them. ■ And with good reason: Association does appear to be a reliable indicator of 
guilt. A 2005 study sponsored by the US Air Force analyzed a Department of Defense database containing simu¬ 
lated profiles of thousands of people, including terrorists who weren’t identified as such. Special software sniffed 
out links and interactions among the profiles. Lo and behold, these associations unmasked the malicious actors. 
■ Such guilt-by-association connections were less apparent pre-Web 2.0. “Previously, you would separate differ¬ 
ent facets of your life and the people associated with them by time and space,” says Judith Donath, director of the 
Sociable Media Group at the MIT Media Lab. “But sites like Facebook collapse groups of people you know from 
different circumstances.” In other words, online social networks merge your barely overlapping social Venn dia¬ 
gram into concentric circles—with you in the bull’s-eye. "The only way out is to police your wall, even if that’s awk¬ 
ward. Don’t be shy about deleting untoward graffiti, eliminating your name from tagged photos, or even asking 
friends to remove incriminating pics that weren’t meant for public consumption. “You might damage a friendship,” 
Donath says, "but that’s one of the costs of the collapse of social circles.” Then again, you could migrate to MySpace. 
Nobody pays attention to anything written there. —Mathew Honan 


have sex with Steven Tyler (ladies only), f Keep music mixes for friends to 60 minutes or less, f Ask for free tech support only from immediate family or significant others. -4s- 





























MEET 

ONLINE FRIENDS 

IN THE 

REAL WORLD 

(BEWARE: IT WILL BE WEIRD.) 

Say you’re traveling and finally get to meet a longtime e-pal from your fantasy baseball 
league ... in person. Over drinks, though, years of easy online banter and Bull Durham in¬ 
jokes are replaced by awkward silences. Shifting an Internet friendship into the real world 
can be trickier than hitting a knuckleball. ■ Often, the trouble isn’t what you’re saying 
but how you’re saying it. Language is more than words. It also includes 
kinesics (body language) and paralanguage (pitch, tone, and wordless 
noises). And not everyone interprets these signals the same way, says 
Nancy Baym, who studies online communications at the University of 
Kansas. If you and your buddy aren’t on the same wavelength, the flood 
of ambiguous nonverbal cues can lead to misunderstanding and befud- 
dlement. o Of course, it might simply be that your online pal is different 
in person. With all his snappy posts and ripostes, you may have come to 
think of him as quick-witted. But what’s fast in message-board land can 
feel slower than dialup in a face-to-face exchange. “Sometimes good 
online socializers are shy in person,” Baym says. “Their medium is the written word.” ■ 
One way to ease the transition, she suggests, is to open a limited, private, nontext channel 
before you meet in person. Pick up the phone or start a video chat. This will help you learn 
to interpret one another in a low-pressure situation. Or you could always just sit across the 
table from each other and send text messages. Hey, it works for tweens. —Mathew Honan 



HUNGER 

AND 

FATIGUE 
ARE NOT 
INTERESTING 
STATUS 
UPDATES. 






LEAVE 


YOUR WI-FI OPEN 


EVERYONE WITH A 

Wi-Fi network has had 
to wrestle with this 
conundrum: Should 
you leave your net¬ 
work open for any¬ 
one to use, or is that 
asking for trouble? 

^ Let’s start by dis¬ 
pensing with the 
legalities. Unless your 
ISP is one of a handful 
that officially don’t 
care, knowingly let¬ 
ting a neighbor share 
your connection likely 
violates your terms of 
service. Of course, it’s 
hard to prove that you 
did something know¬ 
ingly, as long as Flan¬ 
ders isn’t paying you. 

Even so, you should 
share your Wi-Fi. 
Recent brain research 
suggests that altru¬ 
istic behavior stim¬ 
ulates the same 
primitive reward cen¬ 
ter as sex and food. 
Now, keeping your 
signal open won’t 
give you an orgasm, 
but we know that 
doing unto others— 
even small acts like 


this—feels good.So 
unless it starts mess¬ 
ing with your Hulu 
feeds of Dollhouse, 
why not let the neigh¬ 
bors hop aboard? It’s 
not like you pay by 
the packet. It’s even 
in your self- interest; 
the more people leave 
their networks open, 
the better your odds 
of finding a hookup 
when you need one. 

Worried about 
exposing your data 
to evildoers? Well, 
there’s more danger in 
leaving your machine 
unprotected than your 
network. Just think 
of all the times you’ve 
surfed the Web in cof¬ 
fee shops and airports. 
There is a small risk 
that someone will use 
your bandwidth for 
nefarious activities, 
but just because we 
don’t live in a world 
that’s 100 percent 
safe doesn’t mean we 
should lock every¬ 
thing down. ^ A Com¬ 
cast exec might object 
to a “leave it open” 


Wi-Fi policy. After all, 
we can’t let everyone 
piggyback—and by 
enabling some people 
to avoid paying, aren’t 
signal-sharers just 
raising prices for 
the rest of us? That 
would be the casein 
a competitive mar¬ 
ket—rather than one 
ruled by a monopoly 
or duopoly (depend¬ 
ing on your city) that 
charges more, for 
crappier service. 



than almost any¬ 
where else in the 
industrialized world. 
(Average broadband 
speed in Japan: 63.6 
Mbps. In the US: less 
than 5 Mbps.) Plus, 
in a business with 
high fixed costs and 
low variable costs, 
what matters is that 
enough people pay. 
Sounds irrational, but 
it should be familiar: 
It’s the NPR model. 

—LUCAS GRAVES 
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SEEK OUT 
YOUR 

COWORKERS 

H ON FACEBOOK 

SO YOU FINALLY SCORED 

a new job and you’re won¬ 
dering if you should con¬ 
nect with your colleagues 
on Facebook? Go ahead. 

Yes, even with all those 
embarrassing photos 
linked to your profile. (No, 
don’t delete the ones from 
spring break ’97, when 
you hooked up with a beer 
bong every night.) Friend¬ 
ing your coworkers actually 
makes good business sense. 
According to London Busi¬ 
ness School professor Lynda 
Gratton, companies in which 
employees feel they know 
each other personally tend 
to be more innovative—it 
helps them jell as a team. 

In any case, not friending 
people won’t protect you 
from mortifying revelations. 
We’ve all been blogging and 
Flickring and tweeting for 
quite a while now; anything 
potentially compromising 
about you will eventually 
make the rounds. So own it. 

Revealing awk¬ 
ward photos and 
posts yourself 
is the best way 
to limit their 
impact. Show 

that you don’t take yourself 
too seriously and you’re less 
likely to invite ridicule. 

—ANGELA WATERCUTTER 


ELEMENTS OF VIRAL VIDEO 




Never read the manual first, f Avoid looking at other people’s screens, f Don’t waterboard terror suspects, f Nobody cares how good your uncompressed audio files are. 







































flak cL r Raz±£Aj± Don’t just look at it at work, bring in your old porn mags and scan them 
Is it OK to look at there! It’s like converting your vinyl to MP3s. Fill up your hard drive, and 
pornography at work? when you need a break from spreadsheets, just open a favorite pictorial. 

















flak, oRjaale/ui 

I EXAGGERATED MY SALARY ON MY ONLINE DATING PROFILE. 
SHOULD IFESS UP? HELL NO. EVERYONE LIES ONLINE. IN FACT, READERS 
EXPECT YOU TO LIE. IF YOU DON’T, THEY’LL THINK YOU MAKE LESS THAN 
YOU ACTUALLY DO. SO THE ONLY WAY TO TELL THE TRUTH IS TO LIE. 




BE MINDFUL OF YOUR 

PERSONAL SPACE 


JL 


BREAK UP 
PRIVATELY 
BEFORE YOU 
BREAK UP 
IN PUBLIC. 


The personal bubble has burst. The line between your space and 
everyone else’s is now a beeping, ringing blur. Here’s how to make 
sure your presence isn’t a public nuisance. —Daniel Dumas 


GLARING SCREEN 




Whipping out your cell for a quick time- 
check in a movie theater is no big deal, 
right? Problem is, mobile screens have 
gotten really bright, ranging from 40 to 
100 lumens. They can be spotted up to a 
football field away and are distracting at 
50 feet or less. Want to know the time? Go 
to the lobby. Or buy a watch and squint. 


LEAKY EARBUDS 


BLARING 

RINGTONE 


You’ve taken the 
trouble to select 
the perfect ring- 
tone (even pay¬ 
ing a buck for it), 
so it’s only fair 
you get to enjoy 
it. But even T-Pain 
might cringe at 
"Buy U a Drank” 
blasting from 
across the doc¬ 
tor’s office wait¬ 
ing room. Keep it 
low in public. You 
can always crank 
up the fun when 
you get home. 



GAMER PITS 

Six hours straight 
of Fight Night 
Round4 burns 
about 650 calo¬ 
ries, roughly the 
same as an hour of 
jogging. But in the 
game room, the 
clearance between 
players can be 
less than a foot— 
which means 
your sweaty pits 
could be sucker- 
punching some¬ 
one’s olfactory 
zone. Unless mak¬ 
ing your oppo¬ 
nent’s eyes water 
is part of your 
strategy, hit Pause 
every two hours 
and freshen up. 



Most of us use the standard-issue ear¬ 
phones that came with our MP3 players. 
What some of us don’t realize is that 
when you pump up the jams to 120 deci¬ 
bels (near maximum on an iPod), you’re 
leaking your Poison to a captive audi¬ 
ence up to 6 feet away. Keep your weak¬ 
ness for hair metal to yourself by cutting 
that volume in half. 


CELL YELL 


Mobile tech has seen vast improvements over 
the past decade. So why are we still shouting 
like it’s 1999? The problem is the lack of audio 
feedback—when users can’t hear their own 
words, they tend to raise their voice. But it’s easy 
to avoid. Position your mobile parallel to your 
cheekbone and imagine you’re having an inti¬ 
mate dinner conversation. Yes, they can hear you 
now—and we can’t, thank you very much. 



3 - 6 ' 


BAG BULGE 

Your hipster messenger 
bag holds all your pre¬ 
cious gear—and that is 
precisely the problem. 

In tight confines (like the 
subway at rush hour), a 
bulging pack slung over 
the shoulder is bound 
to whack someone in the 
chest (or worse), and 
that’s unacceptable. 
Tuck your tote between 
your knees or rest it on 
top of your feet. 


6 ' 




Upload videos, don’t email them.T Never go dirty Larping. f Hide your speaker wires, f FWIW, don’t use chat slang if you don’t know what it means, t Free T-shirts are for the gym and sleeping—not work, f 
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THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS 

TOO MANY FRIENDS 


how many friends can one person really have? Facebook's resi¬ 
dent sociologist, Cameron Marlow, found that the average male user 
of the site leaves comments on only seven friends' pages, the average 
female user on 10. But the upper limit for a cohesive social group is 
much higher: Oxford anthropologist Robin Dunbar famously hypoth¬ 
esized that the number of humans in a stable social network tops out 
at around 150. (Even that so-called Dunbar number is regarded as con¬ 
servative.) In any case, expanding your social circle beyond a tightly 
knit clan is precisely where Facebook shines. *£* Think of it this way: 
There are essentially two different classes of pals. In sociological 
lingo, bonds among old school friends and family are called strong 
ties; these are people you keep up with on a regular basis and 
lean on in times of trouble. Networks like Facebook, Linkedln, 
and MySpace are actually designed to exploit the second class 
of bonds, known as weak ties—people you kind of know but 
wouldn't chat with. When it comes to these looser connections, 
the experts' advice is, basically, go wild. Stanford sociologist 
Mark Granovetter found that weak ties are more likely than 
strong ties to provide new information and opportunities—like a 
job—because the resources of your 150 closest pals are probably very 
similar to your own. Just watch out for nonexistent ties. Cluttering 
up your Facebook feed with quizzes from virtual strangers is about 
as intimate as taking the SAT. —douglas wolk 
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YOU CAN 



DON’T HESITATE 

TO HAGGLE 

ONCRAIGSLIST 



IGNORE 


FACEBOOK 


POLLS 


WHEN SHOPPING 
for used stuff on 
the Web, are you 
reluctant to make 
an offer below the 
asking price? It's 
understandable: 

A poorly delivered 
lowball bid can 
offend a seller. But 
that doesn't mean 
you can't drive 
a hard bargain, 
i Overpricing is 
common on sites 
like craigslist, due 
to what behav¬ 
ioral economists 
call the endow¬ 
ment effect: The 
mere fact 
of owning 
something 
tends to 
make one 
overestimate 
its worth. 
That means 
there's room for 
negotiation— 
if you can bring 


the seller around 
to your point of 
view. Which raises 
another principle 
of market psy¬ 
chology: fairness, 
t Consider the 
following actual 
experiment: A test 
subject is given 
$10 on the con¬ 
dition that they 
offer some of it 
to a second per¬ 
son. If the offer 
is accepted, they 
both walk away 
with the cash. If 
it's rejected, nei¬ 
ther gets a thing. 
Classical econom¬ 
ics predicts that 
the second per¬ 
son would accept 
any offer—it's 
free money, after 
all. But time and 
again, offers of 
less than 30 per¬ 
cent are summar¬ 
ily rejected and 


neither party gets 
a dime, i “People 
routinely refuse 
offers they think 
aren’t fair, even 
if it hurts them," 
says economist 
Dan Ariely, author 
of Predictably 
Irrational. The 
fact is, many sell¬ 
ers would rather 
hang on to some¬ 
thing they no 
longer use than 
accept less than 
they think it's 
worth. In that 
light, negotia¬ 
tions aren’t about 
besting the seller, 
they’re about 
finding agreement 
on what's right. 
Therefore, a good 
negotiator works 
on changing per¬ 
ceptions. I A few 
guidelines: Don't 
lowball without 
providing a solid 


REINVENT 

YOURSELF 

ONLINE 


The old days sure were a blast, when 
the only thing flowing faster than 
the Patron was the stream of phone- 
cam shots of you and your entourage 
tearing up VIP lounges. But now that 
you’ve got a real job, your intemper¬ 
ate posts, incriminating photos, and 
rep as a Dirty South playa aren’t really 
something you want your boss to 
know about. If your online persona has 
become a digital albatross, it’s 
time for a makeover, a You don’t 
have to move to the Caribbean 
or fry your fingertips with lye. 
Instead, think like a corpora¬ 
tion: rebrand. Just as Anderson 
Consulting metamorphosed into 
Accenture when its namesake got tan¬ 
gled in accounting scandals, you can 
declare identity bankruptcy and start 
fresh. “Online, people are discovered 
for who they really are, which is exactly 
what happens with brands,” says Andy 
Bateman, a CEO at corporate-identity 
specialist Interbrand. » Bateman cites 
four keys to successful rebranding: 

> INDIVIDUALITY. Figure out specifi¬ 
cally what distinguishes the new you 
from the old. “Successful brands focus 
on what makes them distinct and 
relevant.” > AUTHENTICITY. You can’t fake 
core values. They need to be genuine 
aspects of your personality. “If you 
choose a course of action that’s not 
authentic, you won’t be able to keep 

it up.” > COMMITMENT. This is no one- 
shot deal. You have to make a lasting 
turnaround. “Commit and never waver.” 

> COMMUNICATION. Broadcast the new 
you. Delete your Facebook profile, start 
a blog with a fresh domain, revise your 
username throughout the Net, and post 
relentlessly to create a massive new 
Google footprint. And if none of that 
works, well, we hear it’s sunny in the 
Bahamas. —Mathew Honan 
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rationale. Nego¬ 
tiate in the most 
personal medium 
possible—in per¬ 
son, preferably, 
but on the phone 
can work too. And 


play to their reac¬ 
tions. “A counter¬ 
offer should tell 
your opponent 
that you respect 
their view," says 
Yale University 


economist Keith 
Chen. Remember: 
The phrase “an 
offer you can’t 
refuse" has nega¬ 
tive connotations. 

— CLIFF KUANG 


Cartoon profile pics went out with rickrolling. t Give credit when repeating tweets and blog posts. 
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Can I answer my 
cell during a movie if 
it seems urgent? 


Never. It may be a brief interruption—just a few seconds—but what if 
someone sitting near you is trying to make a decent bootleg? Did you 
ever think of that? Now all those street-corner copies are permanently 
defiled by your so-called “emergency.” Don't be so damn selfish. 
















DON'T WORK ALL THE TIME. 


YOU’LL LIVE TO REGRET IT. 



IN THESE ROTTEN 

economic times, put¬ 
ting in long hours has 
become a popular 
strategy for boost¬ 
ing job security. And 
that’s really too bad. 

If you rabidly 
focus on work, in the 
long run, you’ll be 
unhappy. Ran Kivetz, 
a professor of busi¬ 
ness at Columbia 
University, recently 
conducted a series 
of experiments that 
identified a paradox 
in our behavior: Doing 
the “right” 
thing—put¬ 
ting our 
responsibili¬ 
ties ahead of 
momentary 
pleasures— 
often leaves 
us unhappy 
down the road. When 
we skip a vacation 
to work overtime or 
pass up that awesome 
vintage Porsche for a 
used minivan—sure, 
we pat ourselves on 
the back for a week or 


go by, we invariably 
regret our monkish¬ 
ness and wish we’d 
enjoyed ourselves 
more. The word 
for this is hyperopia: 
an excess of farsight¬ 
edness. In a 2006 
study, Kivetz asked 
respondents to think 
about a moment 
from the previous 
week when they had 
to choose between 
work and pleasure; 
then he asked them to 
rate how much they 
regretted their deci¬ 
sion. The amount 
that people regret¬ 
ted either working or 
relaxing was pretty 
much equal. But then 
he asked a second 
group to think about a 
similar moment from 
five years earlier. 

This time, people’s 
regret over working 
was more than double 
the regret over play¬ 
ing. ^ Our future 
selves, it seems, will 
wish we’d been big¬ 
ger hedonists. Why? 
Because while we 


think we’re planning 
for the future by being 
pragmatic, we forget 
we also want our lives 
to include lovely, daz¬ 
zling moments of fun 
and not just the daily 
cubicle grind. “When 
you view your life 
from a broader lens,” 
Kivetz says, “there’s 
a focus on feeling 
you’ll miss out on the 
pleasures of life.” 
That’s also how to 
cure hyperopia: Think 
about how you’ll 
lookback. In a study 
he published in last 
December’s Journal of 
Marketing Research— 
called “Remedy¬ 


ing Hyperopia: The 
Effects of Self-Control 
Regret on Consumer 
Behavior”—Kiv¬ 
etz asked subjects 
to meditate on how 
much regret they 
had five years after 
they made a virtu¬ 
ous decision over an 
indulgent one. The 
subjects instantly 
became more self- 
indulgent: When they 
were offered a reward 
for participating in 
the research, almost 
all chose chocolates 
over cash. Kiv¬ 
etz isn’t suggesting 
you stop acting like 
a reasonable adult. 



o^thue, frucinjtlx 


But the next time 
you’re wavering over 
whether to call in sick 
and join your friends 
on their impulsive 
three-dayjaunt to 
Iceland, try this mind 
hack: Imagine your¬ 
self 10 years from 
now, looking back on 
your decision. What 
choice will make you 
feel happy then? 

— CLIVE THOMPSON 




CORDLESS 

DRILL 


NEVER 

UNFOLLOW SOMEONE 

JUST BECAUSE THEY 

UNFOLLOWED YOU 


How humiliating: You tried to send a direct message to a 
member of your Twitter coterie but couldn’t because they 
quit following your tweets. Should you repay the snub 
by unfollowing your former follower? Not so fast. The 
relationship may yet have value. ■ Social psychologists 
classify mutually beneficial relationships as either com¬ 
munal or exchange. In a communal relationship, partici¬ 
pants are concerned with one another’s welfare—think of 
family and close friends. An exchange relationship is all 
about what you get out of it, the kind of amicable alliance 
one forges with a client or bartender, o Which kind of 
association did you have with the person who dumped 
you? If you follow someone primarily because you feel 
friendly, it’s a communal relationship. In this case, the 
appropriate thing to do is to continue following. After 
all, you care about the individual; if you expected a quid 
pro quo, you didn’t have much of a friend¬ 
ship to begin with. In fact, a 1996 study found 
that people in communal relationships were 
more likely than those in exchange relation¬ 
ships to view demands or offers of reciproc¬ 
ity as a betrayal. ■ If, on the other hand, the 
ex-follower isn’t a friend, you have an exchange relation¬ 
ship: a mutually beneficial trade in links, information, and 
follower counts. Funny thing is, the unfollowing doesn’t 
really change that. Sure, you can’t count the person as 
a follower, but you can still get perspective and yucks 
in 140-character bursts. Meanwhile, you contribute to 
their influence and follower tally. And while having 
a huge network is good for the ego, being in the 
know beats being popular any day. —Mathew Honan 


i insult to use on Xbox Live? Try “boogergina.” t Don’t solder on the couch, i Fleece and company logos don’t n 


. nW v 


^///n it’s OK to make fun of furries only if... oh, never mind. It’s always OK to make fun of furries. f Kill your zombie brother. He’s not your brother. He’s a zombie. 



























































Biologist Raul Cano spent years crackingopen blobs ofamber and reanimating the prehistoric organisms trapped inside. 

He hoped to create blockbuster drugs—then he made a truly delicious discovery. byErinBiba 
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An aroma like bread dough permeates 


Raul Cano's lab. He has just removed the cover from a petri dish, and the odor wafts up from 
several gooey yellow clumps of microorganisms that have been feeding and reproducing in 
a dark cabinet for the past few days. Cano, a 63-year-old microbiologist at California Poly¬ 
technic State University, San Luis Obispo, inspects the smelly little mounds lovingly. “These 
are my babies," he says, beaming. “My yeasty beasties." *1 The dish contains a variant of 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae, known in culinary circles as baker's or brewer's yeast. But Cano 
didn't get this from Whole Foods. Back in 1995, he extracted it from a 45 million-year-old 
fossil. The microorganisms had lain dormant since the Eocene epoch, a time when Australia 
split off from Antarctica and modern mammals first appeared. Then Cano brought the yeast 
back to life. *1 This reanimation of an ancient life form was a breakthrough, a discovery so 
shocking that the scientific community initially refused to believe it. It changed our under¬ 
standing of what microorganisms are capable of. It also gave the Cal Poly researcher a brief 
taste of fame. For a while, he thought it might make him rich. It didn't. Now, just when it 
seemed his babies would be forgotten, Cano has found a way to share them with the world. 


i 


B orn and raised in 

pre-Castro Havana, Cano 
still has a noticeable 
Cuban accent. After the 
revolution, his parents were unable to 
escape the country, but they managed 
to secure him a visa and a plane ticket 
to Miami in early 1962. His parents 
would eventually follow him to the 


US, but for a few years Cano was on his 
own in a strange new country. “I was 
16 at the time,” he says. "I went from 
foster home to foster home.” 

His scientific aptitude was not imme¬ 
diately apparent. “I wasn't a remark¬ 
ably good student,” Cano says. “I went 
to community college.” He eventually 
transferred to Eastern Washington 


University, and there he discovered 
his calling in a microbiology class. “It 
was taught by a fungal geneticist,” 
he says. “He was terrific. He became 
my mentor.” Cano got his master's 
and went on to earn a PhD in micro¬ 
biology at the University of Montana. 

In 1974, Cano went to work at Cal Poly, 
starting out as a fungus specialist. But 
by the early '90s, he was making a name 
for himself by examining the contents 
of fossilized prehistoric tree resin- 
more commonly known as amber. 

Scientists have been cracking open 
the translucent caramel-colored rock 
for nearly two centuries in an attempt 
to unlock the history of the earth. 
All manner of flora and fauna got 
trapped in the dribbling sap, and once 
it solidified and fossilized, the con¬ 
tents were preserved for aeons. “It's a 
time capsule,” Cano says. “Uke a Kodak 
moment from when the amber was 
formed.” The first study of the con¬ 
tents of amber, made public in 1856, 
yielded 163 species of ancient plant life. 

More than a century later, amber 
became sexy again with the advent 
of gene sequencing and cloning. A 
1982 paper by entomologist George 
Poinar explored the potential for 
extracting DNA from preserved crea¬ 
tures. The paper caused a stir in the 
scientific community and inspired 
Michael Crichton to write his best¬ 
selling dinosaur-cloning novel, Juras¬ 
sic Park, which came out in 1990. 

In 1993, Cano worked with Poinar 
and others to remove DNA from a 
125 million-year-old Lebanese wee¬ 
vil entombed in amber. They were able 
to sequence segments of the bug's 
genome. But even if they had the full 
genome, science couldn't—and still 
can't—clone it back into existence. 
(Just as well—it's hard to imagine Ste¬ 
ven Spielberg creating a blockbuster 
f/x extravaganza about reanimated 
weevils. Unless he made them 30 feet 
tall. With a taste for human blood.) 

Two years later, however, Cano actu¬ 
ally did manage to pull off an aston¬ 
ishing first—he brought back to life 
something that had been trapped in 
amber for more than 25 million years. 
It started with a chunk of fossilized 
resin from the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. Trapped inside was an extinct 
breed of stingless bee. It was dead, of 
course, but Cano theorized that micro¬ 
organisms in the resin might simply be 
dormant. After all, he reasoned, some 
single-celled creatures are known to 
enter a hibernation-like state and sur¬ 
vive for years with no air or food. Still, 
few believed that anything could sur¬ 
vive after lying dormant for so long. 






How to Reanimate 
Prehistoric Microorganisms 

Raul Cano proved that single-celled creatures like yeast and 
bacteria can be revived after lying dormant in amber—fossilized 
tree resin—for tens of millions of years. Here’s how it’s done. 



STEP 1 

Procure 

Amber is found all over the world 
and can be bought from brokers 
(or even on eBay). Prices can 
reach intothethousandsof dol¬ 
lars, depending on size and bio¬ 
logical mattertrapped inside. 
(Chunks with insects are most 
likely to yield microorganisms.) 



Cano wanted to find out. He took the 
contents of the ancient bee's stomach, 
suspended it in saline, and spread it on 
a growth medium. Amazingly, some¬ 
thing woke up and began propagat¬ 
ing in the petri dish. Cano identified it 
as abacterial spore related to the mod¬ 
ern Bacillus sphaericus, which is used 
to kill mosquito larvae. 

Cano's discovery changed science's 
understanding of just how extraordi¬ 
narily resilient microorganisms are. 
"They're the quintessential survivors," 
he says. "They started when the planet 
was born, they're going to stay around 
until the planet is dead, and then they'll 
just go somewhere else." After publish¬ 
ing the results of his experiment in def¬ 
ence, Cano found himself the center 
of national attention from scientists 
and eventually the media. This was 
the closest humanity had come to the 
discovery imagined in Jurassic Park. 

Over the course of the next year, 
Cano would crack open several more 
pieces of amber and bring hundreds of 
strains of ancient bacteria back to life 
in his lab. In the process, he began to 
think there might be a practical use for 
these creatures. He launched a com¬ 
pany, Ambergene, to explore potential 
biomedical applications. The premise 
for the venture was that ancient organ¬ 
isms might have antibiotic potential— 
they'd been out of the ecosystem for 
so long that nothing today would have 
a resistance to them. At the time, the 
approach—dubbed natural product 
discovei*y—was very much in vogue. 
Major players like Merck and Eli Lilly 
were making serious investments. 

Creating a life-saving drug was 
appealing. Fabulous riches would be 
a nice side effect. "Altruism's great, 
but it's not that great," Cano says. He 
possessed the only known samples 
of these strains, and he patented 
his revivification process to further 
cement his control over them. As the 
cofounder, part-owner, and chief 
scientific officer of Ambergene, Cano 
stood to earn a hefty chunk of any 
windfall that might result. 

To reassure potential investors, 
Ambergene's board of directors 
decided to confirm Cano's claims of 
reanimation. He wasn't the first to 
attempt to bring tiny beings back to 
life in this manner. But every previous 
reported success turned out to be a case 
of modern bacteria contaminating the 
amber during the extraction process. 

"I was very skeptical," says Chip 
Lambert, a microbiologist tapped by 
Ambergene to try to duplicate Cano's 

illustrations by Noma Bar 


STEP 3 

Shatter 

To open the amber, place the 
sample in liquid nitrogen, where 
it will freeze and become brit¬ 
tle. At this point, the specimen 
can be shattered by dousing 
it with sterilized warm saline. It 
can also be smashed, ground 
up, or drilled. 


results. The company provided him 
with amber and all of Cano's steriliza¬ 
tion and extraction protocols. Lambert 
doubled all of the cleaning processes 
and added some of his own. He was 
still able to duplicate Cano's discovery. 

Cano didn't mind the company check¬ 
ing his work if it helped Ambergene win 
financing. He ended up being impressed 


STEP 2 

Sterilize 

To avoid contamination by 
modern microbes, sterilize 
the lab environment and 
clean the amber thoroughly 
by soaking it in disinfectants, 
giving it an ultrasonic wash, 
then dousing it in ethanol and 
lighting it on fire. 



STEP 4 

Grow 

Spread the contents of the 
amber onto a petri dish contain¬ 
ing a microorganism food like 
starch or soy. Not every piece of 
amber harbors dormant micro¬ 
organisms—if the petri dish 
yields nothing, go back to step 1 
and try again. 


with Lambert's efforts. "We became 
friends," Cano says. "I enjoy his com¬ 
pany. Besides working with him on some 
of his projects, we'd socialize, get din¬ 
ner, maybe grab a beer." (Another team 
of researchers working with Cano has 
also been able to duplicate the results.) 

In April 1995, during his amber¬ 
cracking spree, Cano made another 


important discovery. A piece of fos¬ 
silized resin from Burma yielded 
something that looked very similar 
to Saccharomyces, brewer's or baker's 
yeast. This single-celled fungus feeds on 
sugars and reproduces frequently—if it 
has enough to eat, a culture can double 
in population in 90 minutes. "Yeasts 
are found in all kinds of vegetable 
matter—plants, fruits, stuff like that," 
Cano says. "It was fortunate for that 
yeast to be there at the time so it could 
become part of history." 

Cano was fascinated by his find. 
Unfortunately, this ancient strain of 
yeast didn't have commercial applica¬ 
tions that Ambergene could exploit. 
And none of Cano's other discover¬ 
ies were yielding biomedical break¬ 
throughs, either. "We did find two or 
three microorganisms that produced 
some new chemical compounds," Cano 
says. "But they were never pursued, 
because the company was broke. I 
was really disappointed." 

Ambergene folded in 1997. Cano 
went back to his lab and pursued 
other research, like testing petroleum¬ 
degrading bacteria in sand dunes. That 
project scored enormous grants for 
Cal Poly, as did many of Cano's other 
research efforts. But he couldn't for¬ 
get his brush with fame and fortune. 
"It was a scientific wild ride, like an 
E ticket at Disneyland," he says. "As 
you grow older, the thrill of the hunt 
becomes more and more acute, at 
least for me." Meanwhile, his ancient 
yeast—suspended in glycerol and nutri¬ 
ents—lay dormant in a deep freeze. 

I N MARCH 2006, CHIP 

Lambert happened to meet 
a guy named Peter Hack- 
ett at a ski resort in Lake 
Tahoe, California. Hackett is a North¬ 
ern California pub owner and brewer. 
Before long, the conversation turned 
to ancient yeast. "It started as a very 
casual, noncommittal, you-must- 
be-out-of-your-mind conversation," 
Hackett recalls. "He told me the story 
of how Cano revived the yeast, how 
it resembled brewer's yeast. And 
then he said, 'Wouldn't it be interest¬ 
ing if we could make beer with it?'" 

Lambert and Cano had toyed with the 
idea for 12 years. Before Ambergene 
went under, the company made a batch 
on a lark. "We called it Jurassic Amber 
Ale or T-Rex Lager or something, and 
it was pretty good," Cano says. It was 
served at his daughter's wedding, and 
they even sent some to the Jurassic 
Park 2 cast party. That experiment 
had Cano and Lambert itching to 
release | continued on page 122 
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It’s only been a few weeks since he got an 
email from a State Department policy plan¬ 
ner named Jared Cohen inviting him to join 
the first tech delegation to post-invasion 
Iraq. Now he's strapped in with eight other 
Silicon Valley executives, mostly in their 
thirties, from Google, Twitter, YouTube, 
Blue State Digital, WordPress, Howcast, 
and AT&T. When Twitter cofounder Jack 
Dorsey got his invitation, “l just said yes," he 
recalls. YouTube's director of product man¬ 
agement, Hunter Walk, had to go down to 
his basement to find a suit to wear, because 
Cohen insisted that the group dress like 
diplomats to show respect for their hosts. 
Others worked their spouses for approval, 
repeating Cohen's assurances that the 
security situation in Baghdad was much 
improved. Howcast CEO Jason Liebman's 
mother thinks he’s on a trip to LA. 

When the plane lands, Heiferman, Dorsey, 
Liebman, and the rest meet Tony, an ex- 
Marine straight out of central casting who 
will head their security team. “Is everyone's 
insurance paid up?" he jokes, then adds con¬ 
fidently, “I will get you out alive." He tells 
them that if a rocket bomb lands nearby, they 
should hit the floor with mouths open so the 
explosion doesn’t shatter their eardrums. 

Before the implications of that can sink 
in, the execs are aboard a pair of helicopters 
racing vertiginously 150 feet over collapsed 
buildings, desert-camouflage Humvees, 
and the muddy rivers that once cradled civ¬ 
ilization. It's like being plunged into the 
dense, dizzying pixels of an Xbox game. 
Ten minutes later, the birds land in the US 
Embassy compound in Baghdad's Green 


Zone (officially renamed the International 
Zone), and the Americans find themselves 
in a windy parking lot, desert sand stinging 
their faces. Now they'll confront the ques¬ 
tion behind this visit: Can Iraq be saved by 
meetups, Web searches, tweets, blogs, and 
YouTube videos? 

THU PREVIOUS EVENING, Cohen, 
the 27-year-old State Department tyro who 
dreamed up the trip, laid out the agenda over 
dinner at a restaurant in Amman, Jordan. 
Up to that point, his fellow diners had been 
told little more than this: We are looking 
to integrate new technology more broadly 
into our foreign policy objectives. 

Cohen is a former Condoleezza Rice pro¬ 
tege now thriving under Hillary Clinton. 
Between puffs of flavored tobacco smoke 
drawn from a hookah, he explains that using 
technology to spread democracy has become 
a cornerstone of what diplo-nerds are call¬ 
ing 21st-century statecraft. Cohen chose 
this group for several reasons: to expose 
them to the changed reality of Iraq so they 
could spread the word back home, to inspire 
Iraqis to pursue capitalism with the fer¬ 
vor of a tech startup, and to initiate a few 
projects that will actually help Iraq rebuild. 
David Nassar, a VP at Blue State Digital— 
which handled online aspects of Barack 
Obama's campaign—is along to offer ideas 
on elections. Raanan Bar-Cohen, vice pres¬ 
ident of Automattic (the company behind 
WordPress), is an advocate for blogging 
and the open source movement. Richard 
Robbins, AT&T's “director of social inno¬ 
vation" (a title he invented), represents the 


big mobile firms. And there are three people 
from Google (including YouTube's Walk) 
because—well, because it's Google. 

Cohen's fear is that taking a bunch of 
Web 2.0 suits into a nation shattered by 
war will be seen as an absurd boondog¬ 
gle, mocked in the press as war tourism 
for Twittering geeks. The way to counter 
this, he says, is to produce “deliverables." 
In Cohen's personal word cloud, that's a 
noun set in 36-point type. “The technology 
that's second nature to you is going to be 
really important to countries like this," he 
tells the group. “You have a chance to con¬ 
tribute to this country in this early form of 
nation-building." 

On one hand, it's ludicrous. What can mak¬ 
ers of social networks and video sites do to 
fix an economy that's as broken as Saddam's 




Scott Heiferman usually spends his days meeting with staff« 
brainstorming product strategy. But today the 37-year-old New 
Yorker, wearing a combat helmet and armored vest over a black 
business suit, is crammed into a battered C-130 transport plane 
headed for Iraq. Military and diplomatic personnel aboard are 
warily eyeing him and the others in his party, all similarly attired, 
as the C-130 begins its steep, corkscrew descent into the Baghdad 
airport. And Heiferman is thinking, u What am I doing here?" 



















statue? On the other hand, Silicon Valley 
types like to think they know how to make 
the world better. This trip isn't about profits 
or investing opportunities—as new markets 
go, Iraq falls somewhere between Antarc¬ 
tica and Somalia in desirability. They're 
motivated by a mix of curiosity and Obama- 
inspired patriotism. (If George Bush were 
still president, some of them might not have 
come.) There is also the guilt factor. "It's the 
least we can do for fucking up their coun¬ 
try," Heiferman says. 

JUST HOW FUCKED UP is Iraq? The exec¬ 
utives get an overview in a series of briefings 
from State Department and military officials 
in embassy meeting rooms. Not all bad. Just 
mostly bad. Violence is down, but danger 
still lurks outside the Green Zone. The econ¬ 


omy is a wreck. Electricity comes and goes. 

“This is an analog society," says an Army 
major charged with expanding the commu¬ 
nications infrastructure. Some high-speed 
fiber-optic cable was laid in the Saddam era, 
but there's no coherent network. One com¬ 
pany received a contract to build cell phone 
connections throughout Iraq but absconded 
with the money. Corruption is rampant. Noth¬ 
ing can happen without complex permits and 
licenses. Very few homes have broadband, 
and personal computers are scarce. 

Many Iraqis do have cell phones—62 per¬ 
cent today, up from almost zero in 2003. Hei¬ 
ferman and Dorsey begin imagining SMS 
versions of Twitter and Meetup. But cov¬ 
erage is spotty. Businesspeople and even 
embassy staff often list multiple mobile 
phone numbers on their cards, one for each 


wireless network. Most Iraqis use prepaid 
phones, because with limited banking infra¬ 
structure in the country, billing systems 
don't work. Neither do credit cards. 

But Iraq's biggest high tech hurdle has 
nothing to do with a lack of twisted fiber or 3G 
networks. This is a country drained of entre¬ 
preneurial vigor. Decades of government 
control have smothered the belief that ordi¬ 
nary people can build a company or develop a 
product on their own. And although officials 
of the new government pay lip service to the 
idea of privatization, in practice the bureau¬ 
crats really haven't changed their thinking. 


★★★ 


HUN AT 10 N A L Investment 
Commission is reached by 
way of a dusty alley off a 
street in the Green Zone. 
The door opens directly into 
a room with a conference 
table and an old refrigera¬ 
tor humming in the corner. 
The host is Dr. Sami al-Araji, 
a husky man who refers fre¬ 
quently to a degree he earned 
at Michigan State University 
in the 1960s. His deputy, an older man with 
a whisk-broom mustache, solemnly distrib¬ 
utes business cards. A woman in a head scarf 
delivers the tiny glasses of sugary tea that 
punctuate every meeting. 

After introductions (“I'm Jack Dorsey 
from Twitter"... blank stare... “ Tweeter ?"), 
Dr. Sami opens with a brief speech. “Gentle¬ 
men, until recently, we were not positioned 
to accept foreign investment," he says with¬ 
out apparent irony. But now, Iraq's combina¬ 
tion of talent, intellect, and natural resources 
present a wonderful opportunity for the 
companies represented at this table—espe¬ 
cially, if Dr. Sami may say so, Google. He 
pauses. “Now we can open it up for discus¬ 
sions and proposals." There is a brief silence 
that Dr. Sami clearly had hoped would be 
filled by eager bids for business. 

“Do you have examples of success?" asks 
AT&T's Robbins. 

“Of course!" Dr. Sami says. Nothing com¬ 
pleted yet, but he is about to close on deals 
involving a cement factory and a fertilizer 
maker. From outside comes the beeping of 
a truck backing up. A dog barks. 



















"Considering the problems with security, 
infrastructure, and even getting a visa, what 
could you tell a company that would lead 
it to invest here?” asks Ahmad Hamzawi, 
head of engineering for Google's Middle 
East operations. 

"I say to the US, there are countries that 
are competing with you,” Dr. Sami replies. 
"India and China could come in and get 
many of the opportunities. You might find 
yourself waiting for a long time.” 

Cohen cuts in to explain that the dele¬ 
gation has not come to explore specific 
investments but to offer their knowledge 
and experience. "How can we help you craft 
a message?” he asks. 

"I want to work on a businesslike level,” Dr. 
Sami says. "Do you have proposals ?” 

Even as the group is filing out, he calls 
after them: "I have a weakness for high tech. 
Come back with proposals /” 

EMBASSY STAFFERS have identified 
Deputy Prime Minister Barham Salih as the 
government official most likely to mind- 
meld with techies. Salih is stuck in his native 
Kurdistan but agrees to a teleconference. 
After several tries, the call goes through 
and Salih's voice emerges, crisp even over 
a fuzzy connection. The line goes dead six 
or seven times during the meeting, and the 
number has to be redialed. "Everything is 
a challenge in Iraq,” Salih sighs. "But that's 
also the biggest opportunity.” 

The deputy prime minister has done his 
homework on the Americans, and he is 
totally into deliverables: "I hope your dele¬ 
gation won't leave without solutions—even 
if it's how to roast a perfect chicken!” It's a 
reference to a popular Howcast video, and 
Howcast CEO Liebman instantly becomes 
Salih's BFF. Even modest projects could 
be models for a larger transformation, 
Salih says. "You have solutions that can 
be empowering for a situation like ours— 
don't let this just be a visit!” he urges, just 
as the line goes dead again. 

THE DELEGATION'S first look at the Red 
Zone—the real Baghdad outside the pro¬ 
tected area—is through the tinted windows 
of armored Chevy Suburbans. The Ameri¬ 
cans are wearing oversize combat helmets. 
Tony's instructions for sorties outside the 
Green Zone include a ban on Twittering 
upcoming locations. But aside from the pres¬ 
ence of red-bereted Iraqi soldiers and some 


buildings half-reduced to rubble, Baghdad 
doesn't feel like a battleground. Customers 
line up at shabby food stalls; small cars scut¬ 
tle by tooting their horns. A few fast-striding 
pedestrians would not look out of place on 
Dupont Circle. Others—kids in T-shirts, 
mustached young men in soccer warm-up 
jackets—offer stony, hateful stares. 

After a 15-minute ride, the convoy arrives 
at the Iraq National Museum. As the visitors 
wander through the recently reopened build¬ 
ing and gawk at 16-foot-high friezes from the 
Assyrian age, Dorsey hovers 
over a display of credit-card¬ 
sized slabs bearing messages 
in cuneiform—civilization's 
first stab at Twitter. 

After the tour, a curator quietly describes 
the museum's plight while her guests sip yet 
more sweet tea. "We do not have a security 
system. We do not have a fire alarm system,” 
she says. "We would welcome any idea, any 
kind of help.” 

"Do you have a Web site for the museum?” 
Blue State's Nassar asks. 

"Under construction,” she says. 

Another potential deliverable: a full- 
featured Web site for the National Museum. 

IRAQ'S MINISTRY of Science and Tech¬ 
nology is a stately building in an advanced 
state of disrepair. Cohen has pleaded with 
the minister that a planned "symposium” 
be informal, allowing plenty of discussion. 
Fat chance. The group shucks its body armor 
and marches into an auditorium filled with 
poker-faced men in suits or clerical garb and 
women with covered heads. 

A dozen or so functionaries are seated 
on the dais. "We have invited speakers to 
express their success stories,” the moderator 
announces. As success stories go, this isn't 
exactly Apollo 11. The minister of industry 
and minerals shows a slide detailing a slate 
of "historical achievements,” like install¬ 
ing an antivirus application. Not everyone 
focuses on heroic feats: A turbaned cleric 
lectures the Americans on how they've 
screwed up the country and how much more 
things will be screwed up when they leave. 

Only one speaker represents the private 
sector, a man named Aziz. He sees a bright 
side to the financial meltdown that has 
smacked the US. "This is good news for us, 
because maybe now you will be more sym¬ 
pathetic,” he says. "We have no economy.” 
Before Aziz gets to his suggestions on how 


the delegation might help, the moderator 
cuts him off. Symposium over. 

The government dysfunction bothers 
Google's Kannan Pashupathy. As the guy who 
sets up the company's offices all over the 
world, he's used to grilling officials and has 
taken the role of lead questioner in the meet¬ 
ings. He has a talent for asking questions that 
require numerical answers, making them 
harder to duck. "These are classic government 
types,” he says. "I didn't get the impression 
that they were very ready to listen.” 


★★★ 


HE FIRST ENCOUNTER 

with students is at a get- 
together at the al-Rasheed 
Hotel in the Green Zone. A 
show of hands indicates that 
the young people are skilled 
users of YouTube, Google, and 
Facebook. But when Heifer- 
man asks what they want for 
their future, no one envisions 
creating wealth and innova¬ 
tion in the private sector. 
Instead, they want to work for the govern¬ 
ment. They want job security and pensions. 
This makes the Silicon Valley group crazy. 
"You should think of yourselves as social 
entrepreneurs!” Heiferman says. 

"Our society is not mature enough to sup¬ 
ply this freedom,” one student says glumly. 

Automattic's Bar-Cohen tries to explain 
that they can use off-the-shelf software tools 
to create companies on a dime or code open 
source projects from here in Iraq, but the 
concept does not compute. As one student 
explains, starting a business "is not some¬ 
thing I talk about with my friends—no one 
ever thought of doing anything like that.” In 
any case, she adds, "I can't talk freely about 
it; I can't let everyone know I meet Ameri¬ 
cans, because of the security issue.” 

During a visit afterward to the University 
of Baghdad—which resembles an Ameri¬ 
can state college after a 20-year strike by 
maintenance workers—the executives learn 
that Iraqi universities have largely stopped 
conferring graduate degrees in computer 
science and that most top professors have 
left the country. 

Almost imperceptibly, the Americans 
have shifted from listen-and-learn to activ- 












ist mode. Some of this is undoubtedly due 
to Cohen's emphasis on deliverables, but 
mostly it's a natural reaction to the con¬ 
stant, desperate pleas for help from hon¬ 
orable, educated people. The intransigence 
of the government and hopelessness of the 
economy hasn't discouraged the group—on 
the contrary, it has energized them. "I had 
no idea what to expect when I came here— 
just what I'd seen on TV," says Howcast's 
Liebman. “Now that we're here, I feel we 
have a responsibility to help out." Liebman, 
Cohen, and a few others work into the night 
drafting an email to the deputy prime min¬ 
ister. Subject line: Tech delegation deliver¬ 
ables for Dr. Barham. 

THU SCHEDULE is packed: a boardroom 
meeting in the offices of mobile carrier Zain, 
where executives continue their presenta¬ 
tions without missing a bullet point when 
a power failure darkens the lights; a plat¬ 
itudinous audience with President Jalal 
Talabani; a suburban-style cookout at the 
home of Iraqi general Nasier Abadi, on a 
lawn grown from American grass seed—the 
illusion of normalcy spoiled only by helicop¬ 
ters from a nearby military hospital flying 
low enough to flap shirt sleeves. 

Everyone is exhausted on the final Red 
Zone foray, a long, winding drive past an 
oil refinery and through the mean-looking 
Karrada neighborhood to the University of 
Technology, known as Iraq's MIT. The cars 
stop alongside the main university build¬ 
ing, a brick structure with the charm of an 
industrial-park warehouse. 

As was the case at the University of Bagh¬ 
dad, there seems to be no place for students 
with entrepreneurial urges. Hearing this 
frustrates the Americans. “Google was built 
in a garage by students just like yours," Hei- 
ferman says, his voice rising. “The future 
Googles will come from your classrooms!" 

The professors are unimpressed. “In 
America there is support for those things," 
one replies. “Ask me five years from now. 
Maybe it will be better." 

The meeting is interrupted by Tony: We 
must leave now. The visitors quickly retrieve 
their body armor and pile into the Subur¬ 
bans. An elaborate lunch planned for the 
group is scrapped. Later, Tony explains that 
the hasty exit was to avoid a possible suicide 
vehicle intended to blow them to pieces. 

The next day, a bomb goes off in Karrada, 
leaving dozens dead and wounded. 


BARHAM SALIH, the deputy prime minis¬ 
ter, is back from Kurdistan and has invited his 
new friends to his Green Zone villa on their 
last night in the city. “A year ago we would 
not have been able to sit in this garden," he 
says. “We would have been hit by rockets." 
Outside the villa walls, evening prayers are 
being chanted. Tieless in a gray suit, Salih 
resembles Harry Smith of The Early Show. 
His iPhone rests on a tray table beside him. 

Salih wants pledges that planned proj¬ 
ects will really happen. First is a recipro¬ 
cal task force of Iraqis that will visit Silicon 
Valley and coordinate tech plans for Iraq. 
The Americans worry that it will be domi¬ 
nated by government foot-draggers, espe¬ 
cially since Salih has invited some familiar 
bureaucrats—hello Dr. Sami!—to this meet¬ 
ing. Could Salih lead the visit himself? 

Bar-Cohen suggests a program to encour¬ 
age Iraqi students to participate in open 
source projects. “How can we make it hap¬ 
pen?" Salih asks. Jack Dorsey has another 
request—will Salih sign up for Twitter? More 
proposals are chewed over. Would the US 
pay half the cost to outfit Iraqi students with 
$100 laptops? An embassy official indicates 
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that Uncle Sam might lay out some funding. 
By the end of the meeting, Salih has a note¬ 
pad full of action items. 

The guests leave the villa on a high. This 
had been the kind of meeting they strive for 
back home. But when they share their excite¬ 
ment later at press conferences arranged by 
the State Department, a reporter watching 
the video feed back in Washington remarks, 
“My God, they have a lot of Kool-Aid over 
there, don't they?" 


HE BIG QUESTION is left 
hanging: Would anything 
actually come of this? In the 
weeks after the trip, some 
answers emerge. No, You¬ 
Tube, Twitter, and the rest 
haven't saved Iraq. But the 
techies have a Google spread¬ 
sheet full of modest, plausible 
projects. “The Iraqi museum 
is a no-brainer—we can do a 
really cool job," Jason Liebman says. The 
US may grant funds for a programming 
contest in the spirit of Google's Summer 
of Code. The travelers have gotten their 
companies involved, too. None are about 
to open an office there, but Iraq now figures 
in Google's recruitment and deployment 
efforts in the Middle East. “Iraq wasn't on 
the plan before," Pashupathy says. “Now 
we're thinking about it. 

“I don't care what the Iraqi government 
thinks—we were there to sell the Internet," 
Heiferman says. “If we raised the conscious¬ 
ness on that even a little, maybe it can help 
the people self-organize." The biggest deliv¬ 
erable of all, of course, is the transforma¬ 
tional, bottom-up power 
that the Internet offers—if 
people are inclined to take 
advantage of it. For evi¬ 
dence that they might be, 
look to Iran: In the wake 
of the disputed election 
in June, Iranians took to 
Twitter and Facebook to 
communicate with one 
another and the outside 
world. A few days after the 
vote, Jared Cohen report¬ 
edly asked Jack Dorsey to 
postpone a planned main¬ 
tenance shutdown of Twit¬ 
ter so the Iranians could 
continue tweeting. 

If nothing else, the dele¬ 
gation to Iraq has already logged one indis¬ 
putable deliverable: Salih is now on Twitter. 
His first effort, tapped out the day after the 
Americans left: “Sorry, my first tweet not 
pleasant; dust storm in Baghdad today & 
yet another suicide bomb. Awful reminder 
that it is not yet all fine here." EQ 
/////////////////////^^^^ 

Senior writer steven levy (steven_levy 
@wired.conx) wrote about Googlenomics 
in issue 17.06. 
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Your Future 
in 5 Easy Steps 

The Wired Guide 
to Persona 
Scenario Planning 


Test Case 

An aerospace 
engineer asks, How 
can I future-proof 
my career? 



Tired of 
standing 
by while 
time and 
events 
hijack 
your life? 
Futurist 

PETER 

SCHWARTZ 

has a 
surefire 
method for 
anticipating 
what lies 
ahead. 


We live in uncertain times. Swine flu rages. Nukes pro¬ 
liferate. Bailouts beget bailouts. Heaven forbid you should 
have to make a big decision amid such turbulence. Think¬ 
ing about a career change? Moving to a new city? Paying 
for a child's education? Having a hard time deciding what 
to do? ► Thought so. That's why we asked Peter Schwartz, 
cofounder of the Global Business Network, to lead us through 
a tutorial on scenario planning. Schwartz typically does 
this for major corporations, but the technique works just 
as well for individuals. To be clear: Scenario planning is not 
prediction. The goal is to envision possible futures, which 
will serve as guideposts to the path forward. The payoff is a clearer view of what the 
future may hold and of the most advantageous route through it. ► The process starts 
with a question, and we've chosen a test case for our examples: You’re an aerospace 
engineer. How can you future-proof your career in the coming five years? Once you’ve 
formulated the issue, the method is simple: Identify forces likely to bear on the prob¬ 
lem, organize them into future possibilities, envision paths that would lead to those 
futures, and devise a strategy for surviving them all. With a sharp picture of poten¬ 
tial futures and corresponding plans of action, you'll always be one step ahead. ► 


Illustrations by the Department for Information Design at Copenhagen 




















List Driving Forces 

What variables, trends, and events will affect your mission? 
The first step is simply to list them. Next, divide them into 
uncertainties (for instance, economic, political, and social 
conditions) and relative certainties (such as global popu¬ 
lation growth and climate change). Finally, rank the items 
according to their importance, from most to least signifi¬ 
cant. The result: a catalog of factors that will determine the 
future of the area in question. 
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The future of aerospace 

KEY UNCERTAINTIES 

1. Pace of technological change ^ 

2. Number of aerospace companies . 

3. Number of new planes and rockets 

4. Variety of new vehicle designs 

5. State of the economy 

6. Amount of government funding 

7. Regulation of carbon emissions 

8. Energy costs, especially fuel 

9. War, particularly a big, messy one 

10. Challenger-type catastrophes 

11. New business models 

12. Success of big projects now underway 

KEY CERTAINTIES 

1. More digitaltechnology 

2. More automation 

3. More GPS 
















Make a Scenario Grid 

Now it's time to map out possible futures. The two most 
important uncertainties—from the top of your list—form 
the axes of a grid, with each quadrant representing a poten¬ 
tial future. Some may be more likely than others—and some 
might seem downright improbable—but they all depict 
the interplay of key forces. Thus, they’re within the range 
of possibility and deserve your attention. 
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Fast change 

Few companies 




Technology moves quickly 
butthe number of manufac¬ 




turers remains small. 
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Fast change 
Many companies 

A new golden age: Tech 
changes rapidly whilethe 
players proliferate. 




Slow change 
Few companies 

Development is 
sluggish among only a 
few manufacturers. 


Slow change 
Many companies 


Innovation lags even as com¬ 
petitors multiply, producing 
a profusion of familiar craft. 
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Imagine 

Possible Futures 

Sketched as a simple grid, these four possible futures 
are so abstract that it would be hard to recognize them 
if they emerged. Make the scenarios more concrete by 
fleshing them out into imaginary, but plausible, news 
stories that are emblematic of the forces at play. 


Carbon Caps 
on the Runway 


What 

could happen 
over the next 
five years? 


A WASHINGTON, DC 
^ JUNE 4, 2012 

Already suffering from slack 
demand and a slide in defense 
funding, the aerospace 
industry was dealt another 
blowyesterday when the EPA 
announced new limits on car¬ 
bon emissions from aircraft. 
“I seethe cost taking off, not 
the Boeing 797,” says analyst 
Pete Mitchell of Flight- 
Metrics. The revised stan¬ 
dards are sure to put a drag 
on established companies 
and may well ground upstarts 
like Bigelow, Scaled Compos¬ 
ites, SpaceX, and Xcor. 


Revolution 
in the Air 


a LOS ANGELES 
™ MAY 21, 2014 

Carbon fiber—the gee-whiz 
material that revolutionized 
airplane design—may soon 
go the way of aluminum and 
steel. This morning, Northrup 
Grumman unveiled a propri¬ 
etary material that looks like 
a game changer: nano¬ 
composite. “It’s stronger and 
moreflexiblethan steel and 
nearly as lightas cardboard,” 
says a company spokes¬ 
person, who described appli¬ 
cations ranging from private 
aircraftto guided missiles, 
as well as a host of non¬ 
aerospace uses. Research 
firm Black Box envisions 
$12 billion in annual revenue 
from nanocomposite alone. 


FEW MANUFACTURERS 


MANY MANUFACTURERS 


Brainstorm Implications and Actions 

Now it's time to develop strategies for coping with the four futures you've imagined. Start by listing 
the implications of each scenario. Then come up with actions that would enable you to prosper under 
the new conditions. Some actions would apply to almost any scenario. These should form the basis 
of your plan, since they help you prepare for a range of possibilities. Bolster core actions with those 
related to the future you deem most likely. 
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I do? 
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Implications |Q| 

Implications "^****^5 

► Scarce funding 

► Amplefunding 

► Limited demand for new technology 

► Limited demand for new technology 

► Few companies to work for 

► Many new projects to work on 

► Few new projects to work on 

► Few companies to work for 

Actions 

Actions 

► Concentrate on an established vehicle 

► Get involved in a very large, 

► Develop an exit strategy 

ambitious project 

► Cultivate contacts at major firms 

► Cultivate contacts at majorfirms 

► Polish skills in areas of certainty 

► Polish skills in areas of certainty 

: 




















Federal Money 
Floods Aerospace 


Virgin Gets 
Space Station 


£ WEST SUSSEX, UK 
W APRIL 17,2015 

In a move that boosts the 
burgeoning space tour¬ 
ism industry, NASA today 
transferred custody of the 
International Space Station 
to Virgin Galactic. The price: 
more than $30 billion divided 
among IS governments 
that built what is destined to 
become the first operating 
space hotel. “The ISS may 
use decade-old technology, 
but it's reliable, and the beds 
are comfy,” Galactic CEO 
Richard Branson says. “Now 
we just have to redecorate.” 


MOJAVE, CALIFORNIA 
w JANUARY 22, 2013 

First-wave space tourists 
are queuing upto buy tick¬ 
ets from aerospace upstarts 
like Scaled Composites 
and SpaceX. Increasingly, 
though, they’re competing 
for attention with a grow¬ 
ing cadre of government 
agencies itching to fund 
robot vehicles, moon shots, 
and automated explora¬ 
tion. Scaled Composites is 
designing the Air Force’s new 
Themis UAV, and SpaceX’s 
navigation system is slated 
to guide NASA’s next-gen 
lunar module—to say noth¬ 
ing of contracts from China, 
India, and Russia. 
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Track 
Indicators 

The main value of scenarios is 
that they sensitize you to the way 
the future is unfolding. Over time, 
the world is likely to gravitate 
toward one of your four quad¬ 
rants. The trick is to recognize the 
shift in progress. ^ As you monitor 
the news, look for signals that a 
particular possibility is becoming 
a concrete reality. Keep a file of 
news relevant to your scenarios, 
jotting down a quick note, along 
with the date, whenever you come 
across a significant story. ^ Evalu¬ 
ate these developments on a quar¬ 
terly basis so you can track the 
trends. Adjust your action strat¬ 
egy to anticipate the future as it 
emerges. 

Which 
possible 
future is 
coming 
true? 


Implications 

► Intense competition 

► Limited investment in 
newtechnology 

► Many companies to work for 

► International markets 

Actions 

► Work for a low-cost, 
aggressive company 

► Make global contacts 

► Cultivate contacts 
at majorfirms 

► Polish skills in areas 
of certainty 


Implications 

► Amplefunding 

► High demandfor newtechnology 

► Many companies to work for 

► Many newprojectsto workon 

Actions 

► Start your own cutting-edge business 

► Blog about promising new technologies 

► Network with startups 

► Develop skills in key areas of innovation 

► Cultivate contacts at major firms 

► Polish skills in areas of certainty 




Of course, it may be that none of your four quadrants 
describes the future as it actually comes to pass. That's OK. 
You can always reevaluate your sense of the forces at play and 
rework the grid to reflect reality more accurately. If you keep 
a sharp eye out for indicators and respond nimbly to shifting 
forces, the future will never arrive before you know it. HQ 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































When a mysterious illness 
rendered Dilbert creator 
Scott Adams mute, the result 
was anything but comic. 
Inside the artist’s struggle 
to regain his voice. 


SPEECHLESS 

BY BRIAN RAFTERY 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAN WINTERS 


The rules changed all theTime— sometimes day to day, 
sometimes ho^Wiour— and whenever he tried to 
recite therrtf^ople thought, “This guy is nuts.” *1 The 
rules dictated when and where Scott Adams, the chief 
engineer of the Dilbert comic empire, was allowed 
to speak. He could neither control them nor predict 
exactly when they'd go into effect. All he knew was that 
he'd woken up one morning and found that his voice 
had turned against him, imposing a set of bizarre 
restrictions. *1 Take the rule about crowds. If Adams 
was at a party with friends, he'd open his mouth to talk, 
only to find the words tumbling out in a raspy, imper¬ 
ceptible staccato, chopping off sentences before they 
had a chance to form. If he tried to say, “Tomorrow is 
my birthday,” for example, it would morph into a weak 
“Ma robf sss ma birfday ” But if he was on the lecture 
circuit, delivering a prepared speech to a crowd of 
thousands, he could stand behind the podium and— 
“Hello!”—his voice would whir back to life, if only for 
the hour he was onstage. *1 There was also the rule 
about being alone. Adams might be sitting at the 
desk in his Bay Area office, working on a new Dilbert 
strip, when suddenly he’d be able to form words. He'd 
call out to others in the house—“I can talk!”—but the 


moment somebody stepped into 
the room, his voice evaporated. 

Then there was the rule about 
the rules themselves. For some 
reason, if Adams were to explain 
his condition to you, his speech 
would suddenly become clear 
and strong. Change the topic, 
however, and his voice would 
jumble again. 

But if you were to place a video 
camera in front of him and have 
him talk into it—well, in that 
case, he could be relatively lucid 
about anything. 

That one still baffles him. 

The rules took effect in April 
2005, while the 48-year-old 
Adams was on vacation in San 
Diego with then-girlfriend (now 
wife) Shelly Miles and her two 
kids. One day, he woke up with 
what felt like severe laryngitis. 
He'd suffered from allergies for 


years, and he had similar throat 
issues almost every spring. 

“Not a big deal,” he thought, 
shrugging it off. 

He returned home to Dublin, 
California, a well-behaved sub¬ 
urb 35 miles east of San Fran¬ 
cisco. Days passed, then weeks, 
but Adams still couldn't summon 
his voice. His doctors examined 
him for bronchitis and polyps— 
and any other condition they 
could think of—but they were 
unable to find the cause. A psy¬ 
chologist checked him for signs 
of a breakdown, because what 
else could it be? She offered him 
a regimen of antianxiety medi¬ 
cations; Adams declined. 

Meanwhile, his speech was 
getting worse. What began as a 
hoarse whisper devolved into a 
string of garbled, phonetic shards 
that sounded like he was talking 
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through a dying cell phone. Dur¬ 
ing the day, it wasn't much of a 
problem—Adams was used to 
spending long hours alone, draw¬ 
ing in his home office. When he 
stepped outside, though, he had 
to live by the rules. Whatever 
jokes or quips popped into his 
head were stuck there. And with¬ 
out knowing where his voice had 
gone—and with no way of know¬ 
ing how to get it back—Adams felt 
as though he were floating around 
the edges of the room, watching 
conversations pass right by him. 

"Pm a ghost," he'd think. 

Adams wasn't going to live 
like this. He was a cartoonist, 
but he was also an engineer, and 
both fields have a tendency to 
attract stubborn people who are 
immune to rejection and who dis¬ 
regard obstacles. To Adams, his 
voice was just a problem in need 
of fixing. Years ago, when his 
career was first getting started, 
he came to rely on daily affirma¬ 
tions. He decided that in order 
to manifest his goals, he simply 
needed to keep repeating them. 
In 1983, while readying himself 
for business school, his credo was 
“I, Scott Adams, will score in the 
94th percentile on my GMATs." 
He scored in the 94th percentile. 
Five years later, just before sell¬ 
ing Dilbert, it was "I, Scott, will 
become a syndicated cartoon¬ 
ist." Now he constructed a new 
affirmation, one that played in 
his head all day, every day: "I, 
Scott, will speak perfectly." 


BACK IN 2004, ADAMS ASKED 

his fans to submit ideas for a 
project called Dilbert's Ultimate 
House (or DUH). The goal was 
to design a home that combined 
eco-minded practicality with 
anything-goes whimsy—a tree 
house with a multimillion-dollar 
budget. Now, on a late afternoon 
in January, Adams and I drive to 
a construction site to survey the 
results. The future home of the 
Adams family sits on the corner 
of a hilly suburban enclave, and 
though not every crowdsourced 
idea made it into the final blue¬ 
prints, many are included: a 
Christmas-tree closet, a cat bath¬ 
room, and a tower in the back 
shaped like Dilbert's head with 
a pair of windows resembling the 
character's round eyewear. 

Adams looks exactly the way 
you'd expect a middle-aged car¬ 
toonist to look: laid-back but dig¬ 
nified, dressed in jeans, a black 
Quiksilver button-down, sneak¬ 
ers, and glasses, all topped by a 
tidy arrangement of gray hair. He 
waves to the construction work¬ 
ers, who are unaware that the 
man wandering around the site 
is the person who hired them. 
Adams enjoys an anonymous 


sort of celebrity: He's sold millions of books, yet he's rarely 
recognized in public. Even when he is spotted, people usually 
don't get too worked up over a mild-mannered guy who makes 
jokes about fax machines. 

Adams wanted to be a cartoonist since he was 6 years old, 
reading old Peanuts collections at his uncle's farm in upstate 
New York. His father was a postal worker who painted houses 
on the side; his mother worked in real estate and later labored 
in a factory to put the kids through college. 

Even as a child, Adams found himself negotiating between 
earthbound practicality and starry-eyed fantasy. Figuring that 
a cartooning career was a long shot, Adams the realist shunned 
art school in favor of an economics degree at Hartwick College 
in Oneonta, New York. But Adams the dreamer never stopped 
drawing, even while crunching numbers. And though devout 
pragmatism made him eschew religion, astrology, and any¬ 
thing else that wasn't grounded in fact ("He's got a little bit of 
Mr. Spock in him," as one colleague puts it), he held firm to his 
wish-fulfillment affirmations, even turning to them to improve 
his love life. The competing impulses never went away. 

After graduating in 1979, Adams went on to pursue an MBA, 
which ultimately helped him land a job at Pacific Bell. Once there, 
he found himself immersed in the futility of bureaucracy—the 
aimless meetings and senseless doublespeak. He often doodled 
his observations, turning his cubicle (#4S700R) into an art stu¬ 
dio. Over time, two recurring characters emerged: a put-upon, 
sweet-natured doofus with an upturned tie (Dilbert) and a 
malevolent, bespectacled pooch (Dogbert). Adams worked 
up enough strips to send to the syndicates, and United Media, 
the company that represents such titles as Peanuts and Mar- 
maduke, picked him up in 1988. 

Dilbert came out during the last true blockbuster era of 
the American comic strip—a time when Calvin and Hobbes 
resided just a few smudgy inches from Peanuts and The Far 
Side. "I can never be as good as those guys," Adams thought 
while scanning the upper tiers of the funny pages. "But these 
others? I can play in that field." 

Initially the strip was picked up by around 150 newspapers— 
a respectable figure, though Adams still had to keep his position 
at Pac Bell. He worked in the finance department, but during 
a hiring freeze in the early '90s, he was reassigned. "From now 
on," Adams’ boss told him, "you're an engineer." Next thing 
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he knew, he was a project manager in the ISDN lab. It wasn't 
what he had signed up for, but engineering meshed well with 
his fastidiousness and love of logic. 

Around 1994, after several years of spending all his free time 
cartooning, Adams began to develop a problem with his right 
hand. Every time he tried to draw, his pinky went into spasms. 
A doctor diagnosed him with focal dystonia, a rare neurologi¬ 
cal disorder triggered by overuse. Adams' brain was forcing 
his finger to flap around. 

"Well," Adams asked, "what's the fix?" 

"The fix," the doctor said, "is that you change jobs." 

Adams had to believe the doctor was wrong. His career was 
just taking off—there must be a fix, he thought. Being Scott 
Adams, he decided to see if he could solve the problem him¬ 
self. Whenever he was stuck in a meeting, he'd grip his pen and 
hold it down on a piece of paper, waiting for the spasm to kick 
in. Just before it did, he'd pull the pen away, then start again. 
Each time, his finger grew a little bit steadier, as if he were 
slowly retraining his brain not to notice he was drawing. The 
twinges began to quiet, and after a year they stopped. 

Soon, the '90s economic boom meant that millions of Ameri¬ 
cans were herded into teeming, nondescript industrial parks. 
Dilbert chronicled the rising intraoffice class struggle, in which 
lower-rung employees toiled under the thumb of nincompoop 
managers. Readers may have seen Charlie Brown as their 
pal, but they saw Dilbert as an ally. Circulation skyrocketed: 
By 1995, the strip was inching toward the 1,000-paper mark, 
finally allowing Adams to quit his day job. Speaking tours fol¬ 
lowed, as did a few best-selling office-advice tomes. 

Dilbert was no longer just a comic strip; it was a white-collar 
protest statement. Having a Garfield doll on your desk didn't 
imply much in the way of subtext (though it did hint at a pos¬ 
sible aversion to Mondays). But tacking a few Dilbert strips 
to the outside of your cube was a way of acknowledging your 
own powerlessness, albeit in a self-empowering way: This job 
may suck, but at least I know it sucks. 

At the height of Dilberfs popularity, Adams was constantly 
worried, wondering whether he had enough material for his next 
installment. In later years, he began easing off a bit, barely think¬ 
ing about the strip while off the clock. He no longer wanted to sit by 
himself for long stretches, staring at a drawing board, working in 
complete silence. And then, silence was suddenly forced upon him. 


floating 

conversation. 



ADAMS WAS NEVER ONE TO 

talk just to hear his own voice. 
At parties, he tended to listen 
and observe, interjecting only 
when he felt he had something to 
say. When he finally did chime in, 
there was always ballast to both 
his voice and his sentiment: He'd 
analyze a situation aloud, exam¬ 
ining each angle in measured 
tones, then sneak in a wry aside. 

But after he met Miles in 2004 
(she worked at the tennis desk of 
the health club he frequented), 
friends noticed that Adams 
was becoming more outgoing, 
more amenable to small talk; 
just being around her seemed 
to amplify his personality. 


So it was appropriate that 
when he first started losing 
his speech, it was Miles who 
served as his connection to the 
world. She was the only person 
who could untangle his noises 
and thread them into actual 
sentences. "I'd heard him cut 
off the words so many times, I 
knew what he was saying," she 
explains. "You just learn." 

There were few places Adams 
could go where people knew what 
had happened and he wouldn't 
have to endure what he thinks of 
as "the retard look"—that glance 
of faux concern he would inevi¬ 
tably have to confront when he 
went out in public and one of 
the mercurial rules kicked in. 
To ease the burden, Miles gen¬ 
erally accompanied him when¬ 
ever he left the house. Nights 
out were especially hard. "If it 
was dinner with a group," Miles 
says, "we didn't go unless those 
people knew what was going on 
with him, so he didn't feel like he 
had to explain himself." 

Adams found that once-simple 
public interactions were now 
reduced to awkward pantomime. 
Restaurants became especially 
trying, as background noise agi¬ 
tated his voice even further. In 
the late '90s, Adams used some 
of his Dilbert money to invest 
in the restaurant business, and 
he sometimes went to an Amer¬ 
ican bistro he owned near his 
home. There he could take com¬ 
fort in a routine, as the waitstaff 
always knew what he wanted, 
right down to his drink order 
(Diet Coke Monday through 
Thursday, Grey Goose with a 
twist on Friday); he didn't have 
to point and nod at the menu like 
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a frazzled tourist. From across 
the table, his friends became 
accustomed to the ups and 
downs of his voice: If Adams was 
speaking in a low whisper, they 
leaned in; if he could barely pro¬ 
duce any sound at all, they'd do 
their best to read his lips. 

With his speech filtered and 
delayed, Adams was denied the 
pleasures of conversation—the 
ability to parry and spar, even if 
it was just in his own laconic way. 
“There's only so much you can do 
by whispering or using sign lan¬ 
guage or writing things down," 
says Shri Nandan, a longtime 
friend. “He's a very witty guy. 
And when you take that voice 
away, it deflates his spirit." 

One day, six months into his 
voice's disappearing act, Adams 
woke up with a thought: What if 
there was a connection between 
his voice and the focal dystonia 
in his pinky finger? He typed the 
words “voice" and “dystonia" 
into Google and found a video 
clip of somebody struggling with 
a weak, clipped voice. 

“Oh my God," Adams thought. 
“That's me." 

After a few more searches, 
Adams arrived at his own diag¬ 
nosis: spasmodic dysphonia. It 
was another neurological disor¬ 
der, one that causes the throat 
muscles to clamp down errati¬ 
cally on the vocal cords, stran¬ 
gling speech. In all of Adams' 
meetings with physicians, no 
one had even mentioned SD; 
the disorder is so rare that few 
doctors have heard of it. Adams 
tracked down a throat special¬ 
ist, who confirmed Adams' find¬ 
ings and told him that SD had no 
known cure. He'd never regain 
his normal speaking voice. 

Adams ignored this prog¬ 
nosis. He had heard the same 
thing about his finger. Again, 
he thought there had to be a fix. 

Tm gonna cure it," he thought. 
“And when I do, I'm gonna cure 
it for everybody. I'm gonna 
wipe it off the face of the earth." 
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ACCORDING TO THE NATIONAL SPASMODIC DYSPHONIA 

Association, there are an estimated 50,000 SD sufferers in North 
America. Their ranks include Robert F. Kennedy Jr., NPR host 
Diane Rehm, and Darryl “DMC" McDaniels of Run-DMC, who 
developed the condition a decade ago and whose acceptance 
speech at this year's Rock and Roll Hall of Fame ceremony was 
noticeably strained. Not all SD sufferers sound the same: Voices 
can get whispery or fluttery or halted. The only constant trait 
appears to be its unpredictability, which means SD victims often 
find themselves in a social quandary: having to explain to people 
that they're not crazy or anxious and that they can't just calm 
down and speak up. It's a disorder that constantly puts you on 
the defensive yet robs you of your best defense. 

“When you have spasmodic dysphonia, you're in voice jail," 
says Robert Bastian, a otolaryngologist who's been working 
with SD patients for more than 20 years. 

The problem is widely believed to begin in the basal ganglia, 
the part of the brain that controls motor function. For rea¬ 
sons still unknown, the conversation between the brain and 
the vocal folds becomes garbled, causing the folds to either 
involuntarily clamp down (adductor spasmodic dysphonia, 
which Adams has) or open up (abductor spasmodic dysphonia, 
which is even more rare). It's now thought that some people 
are genetically disposed to the disorder, though nobody knows 
how or why it's initially triggered. 

For decades, doctors considered SD a psychological problem 
and referred patients to psychiatrists. It's not hard to under¬ 
stand why: Like Adams, most SD sufferers have their own inex¬ 
plicable set of rules, or sensory tricks. Some people can get out 
their words by singing, others by talking in a British accent or 
even screaming. Bastian once had a patient who was able to 
speak only when he had a sore throat. In these instances, the 
dysphonia is somehow distracted, though once again, no one is 
sure why. All that doctors know is that sensory tricks vary from 

person to person and there's no 
guarantee they'll work from 
one day to the next, no matter 
how hard the patient tries to 
make their rules permanent. 

The most common treat¬ 
ment for SD is Botox shots. The 


“I wasn’t enjoying life too 
much when I drew this,” 
Adams wrote in an email 
when asked about this 
2008 strip. “It’s a lonely 
world when you’re the 
only one who can’t talk.” 















































“I’m going to cure it,” 

gonna wipe it 
face of the earth.” 


neurotoxins are jabbed straight through the front of the neck 
and into the voice box, causing selected muscles to relax and 
stop spasming. For many SD sufferers, the procedure permits 
the voice to stage a temporary, imperfect comeback. Most 
patients schedule three to four Botox injections a year. 

For Adams, the results of Botox were unpredictable. Doc¬ 
tors could never gauge the right amount for him, and as soon 
as the toxin kicked in, his voice would begin tapering off again. 
Plus, he came to dread the shots, which he found painful and 
just plain ghoulish. He went through the procedure for his 
wedding to Miles in July 2006 so he could say his vows. After 
that, he quit the injections altogether and focused on finding a 
more permanent solution. To most people, a guy attempting to 
thwart SD on his own would come off as irrational, maybe even 
pathetic. But for Adams, the past two decades had been defined 
by a series of unlikely occurrences: He had never intended to 
become an engineer, and he certainly never expected to become 
a famous cartoonist, yet he had accomplished both. Rescuing 
his voice wasn't so different, he reasoned. As far-fetched as it 
may have seemed, to Adams it made perfect sense. 

Adams began by scrutinizing his own behavior, search¬ 
ing for patterns. If his voice was having a good day—and he'd 
occasionally have good days—he'd take note of his surround¬ 
ings. Where was he standing? Were people nearby? If so, how 
many? What did he eat today? He'd try to duplicate the circum¬ 
stances exactly. ^If I just do this one thing a little bit differ¬ 
ently," he'd think, “then I'll be able to talk perfectly forever." 
At one point, he discovered he was able to speak by “singing" 
his sentences, trying to fool his voice by linking his words 
together in a continuous lilt. 

But what Adams saw as patterns usually turned out to be 
coincidences. He would retest his theories and find the rules 
had changed yet again. He never knew how his voice would 
sound from one day to the next or whether the cheat that had 
worked in the morning would still apply at night. Meanwhile, his 
day-to-day life went on: He knocked out more strips, dropped 
in on his restaurants, and tweaked the plans for his new home. 

In October 2006, a year and a half after his voice troubles 
first surfaced, Adams was helping his stepson with a home¬ 
work assignment about nursery rhymes. When Adams read 
“Jack Be Nimble" aloud—Jack be nimble / Jack be quick / Jack 


jump over the candlestick—the 
words didn't squelch or drop; 
they flowed. He repeated the 
lines again, sustaining his voice 
with each recital. And it wasn't 
just “Jack Be Nimble"—he could 
say anything. The nursery rhyme 
had somehow unlocked his 
voice, and whenever it started 
to wane again, all he had to do 
was repeat those lines and his 
normal speech would return. 

A few days later, he wrote 
on his blog that his speech had 
almost completely returned, 
claiming he'd successfully 
“remapped" his brain: 

That’s the best description I 
have. During the worst of my 
voice problems, I would know in 
advance that I couldn’t get a 
word out. It was as if I could feel 
the lack of connection between 
my brain and my vocal cords. 
But suddenly, yesterday, I felt 
the connection again. It wasn’t 
just being able to speak, it was 
knowing how. The knowing 
returned. «1 I still don’t know if 
this is permanent. But I do know 
that for one day I got to speak 
normally. And this is one of the 
happiest days of my life. 

The story got lots of pickup on 
other blogs: Genius cartoonist 
hacks into his own brain! was the 


general take. But just a few days 
after posting the announcement, 
Adams came down with a cold. 
When it cleared, he found that 
much of his progress had been 
erased. His voice was once again 
faint and mangled. The rhyming 
no longer helped. 

Adams was getting desper¬ 
ate. He couldn't go back to the 
Botox shots. When he got a call 
from a doctor in LA—a guy who'd 
read Adams' blog and claimed he 
could cure him without drugs or 
needles, all for $5,000 a week— 
Adams the realist thought it was 
too good to be true. But Adams 
the dreamer booked a ticket. 

He did some research before 
leaving. Morton Cooper was a 
speech pathologist and amateur 
cartoonist who claimed to have 
worked with everyone from OJ 
Simpson to Henry Fonda. Within 
the SD community, Cooper is 
spoken of as either a liberator or 
a loon: He rejects the generally 
held belief that SD is a neuro¬ 
logical disorder, instead claim¬ 
ing it's caused by poor voice 
use. According to Cooper, when 
patients speak from the lower 
part of their throat, they strain 
the voice, making it difficult to 
talk properly. 

Adams spent a week in LA per¬ 
forming a series of vocal exer¬ 
cises. Cooper taught him not only 
to listen for the right pitch but also 
to feel for it, using the vibrations 
in his face. He would sit in a 




room for hours, humming to 
himself, trying to relocate his 
pitch. Strangely enough, this 
worked: After five days, Adams' 
voice sounded better than when 
he'd landed in LA. Maybe Coo¬ 
per really had found a cure. 
Or maybe he'd merely helped 
Adams discover yet another 
transitory trick. 

But there was a problem with 
Cooper's method: It required 
hours of practice just to main¬ 
tain results. When Adams was 
trying to quell the spasms in his 
finger, he could fiddle with the 
pen all day without really think¬ 
ing about it. But with a family 
and job, he couldn't commit to 
sitting still and humming for the 
majority of the day. 

He promised to keep up with 
what he could—a few breath¬ 
ing techniques that Cooper had 
shown him—and flew back home. 
It had been almost two years 
since his voice abandoned him. 
He hates the word. He doesn't 
even want to see it in print. But 
Adams was depressed. 


by spring 2008, Adams the 
realist was starting to recog¬ 
nize that his voice might never 
return. But the dreamer part 
of his brain—the cartoonist 
part—hadn't given up: He still 
clung to his affirmations, repeat¬ 
ing them in the car when he was 
alone, no matter how bad his 
words sounded. 

He busied himself with his 
strip and his blog and set a 
Google Alert for “spasmodic dys- 
phonia." It picked up mostly ran¬ 
dom blog posts from other SD 


sufferers. Then one day, a medi¬ 
cal abstract popped up about a 
Japanese doctor who claimed to 
be able to cure SD with a surgi¬ 
cal procedure on the voice box. 

Adams was dubious. He'd 
heard of such operations before, 
but everything he'd read scared 
him off: There were horror sto¬ 
ries about people losing their 
voices forever. And he didn't 
want anyone cutting up his neck. 
Most of the SD experts he met 
steered him toward Botox. 

Still: three years. He was ready 
to try almost anything. 

Adams began asking around, 
carrying the abstract to sev¬ 
eral specialists. Eventually, 
he was referred to a Stanford 
doctor who said he wasn't sure 
whether the Japanese procedure 
was worth the risk, but he knew 
“this guy who does a different 
type of operation." 

Gerald Berke, chief of UCLA 
Medical Center's Division of 
Head and Neck Surgery, had 
developed a procedure called 
selective laryngeal adductor 
denervation-reinnervation, or 
SLAD-R. Berke finds the nerve 
that's being told by the brain 
to spasm, and severs it. Then 
he grafts on a nerve from a dif¬ 
ferent part of the neck. After 
three or four months of heal¬ 
ing, the voice is restored—it's 
very weak at first, but the SD is 
no longer noticeable. It's like 
rewiring the larynx. 

Adams began getting in touch 
with Berke's former patients. 
It turned out that most of the 
information he'd heard about 
SD operations was out of date, 
likely due to the rarity of the 
disease. Berke had been prac¬ 
ticing his procedure since the 
'90s, steadily refining it over the 
years; he now claimed an 85 per¬ 
cent success rate in men. The 
patients that Adams contacted 
were very satisfied. Adams flew 
to UCLA and met with Berke in 
June. On July 15,2008, he under¬ 
went surgery. 


six months after the operation, Adams and I are sit¬ 
ting in his office. The room is tidy, with few distractions and 
absolutely no noise—a blank panel. He starts most weekdays 
around 6 am, knocking out two strips and a blog post by noon. 
A few years ago, his focal dystonia began to flare up again and 
Adams took to drawing on a touchscreen with a stylus; the 
contact is so light, his hand doesn't cramp. But he still keeps 
the wooden drawing desk from his early Dilbert years nearby, 
tucked against a wall, unused but clearly sacrosanct. 

Dilbert is a multimillion-dollar enterprise, and even with his 
SD, Adams has never taken a sabbatical. He also has no plans 
to stop cartooning anytime soon. Much like Charles Schulz, 
who died in 2000, Adams wants to keep drawing until his 
body gives out. The titles he'd found so daunting when Dilbert 
began— The Far Side, Bloom County , Calvin and Hobbes—are 
long gone, their creators having retired or moved on to other 
ventures. Adams never expected to be a comic-strip superstar; 
now he's one of the few left. 

He has brought me here to play a series of audio recordings 
he made after his operation. The first clip was recorded early 
in the morning on September 8,2008, two months after sur¬ 
gery, and his voice still sounds shredded and weak: 

So this is how I sound ... I can talk a little bit. Obviously, you 
can tell I’m breathing pretty hard to talk. That’s because it 
takes a little extra air to create any sound. 

At that point, trying to talk was so taxing on his lungs that 
he would have passed out if he had spoken much longer than 
a few seconds. He continues playing the clips, each slightly 
more coherent than the next. On October 6, he was able to sing 
a froggy rendition of “Happy Birthday"; on November 3, he 
recounted his surgical procedure. On the most recent record¬ 
ing, made just a few weeks earlier, he sounded as though he 
was merely suffering from a head cold. 

Hello, my name is Scott Adams, and about five and a half months 
ago, I had surgery to correct spasmodic dysphonia. This is the 
end of 2008, and this is how I sound ... I would say my voice is 
98 percent effective in terms of being understood. It’s not a 
perfect voice, but it wasn’t a perfect voice before. 

Adams presses Stop. “If you don't talk much at all for three and 
a half years," he says, “you actually forget how to do it." His tone 
is steady, if a bit deliberate; in the months after his procedure, 
Adams had to figure out how to restore his cadence to a more 
natural rhythm and speed. But every day, his speech improved. 
He could hear it in his recordings and see it in the reactions of 
others. After a while, he emailed coworkers and friends and told 
them they could once again just pick up the phone and call him. 

It's now been almost a year since Adams went under the knife. 
He has started accepting interviews—usually a few per week— 
and plans to return to the lecture circuit sometime next year. 

Of course, the weird cruelty of spasmodic dysphonia means 
there's always a chance that his voice could disappear again. 
Adams the realist knows this, but Adams the dreamer plans to 
keep talking as much as he can, happily getting reacquainted 
with the sound of his own voice. DS 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor Brian raftery (brianraftery@gmail 
.com) wrote about Jimmy Fallon in issue 17.06. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101 

a beverage commercially. But they wanted 
it to be something respectable. 

“Brewing beer is a biotechnological pro¬ 
cess,” Cano says. “I know the essentials; I've 
taught it in classes. But the skills you need to 
actually make a quality beer? I had no clue.” 
They needed a professional brewer to take 
their yeast for a serious test drive. But unable 
to interest one, they had put the idea on ice. 

Hackett, 44, was a cocky upstart in the 
microbrew world, known for unique recipes 
like Bushwacker Wheat (made with tanger¬ 
ines, blackberries, and sun-dried manda¬ 
rins). He hadn't really wanted to spend a 
cold, miserable afternoon discussing yeast 
from the Eocene. “But Chip is a very persis¬ 
tent man,” Hackett says. “It was the only 
way I could get him to leave me alone.” 
After some cajoling, the brewer agreed to 
try making a batch of beer with Cano's yeast. 

But Hackett had his doubts about the 45 mil- 
lion-year-old Saccharomyces. Beer is the 
result of a chemical process that takes place 
when yeast gobbles up sugars and excretes 
carbon dioxide and alcohol. The flavor 
depends heavily on the type of Saccharomy¬ 
ces doing the eating, and very few strains per¬ 
form well in the hostile anaerobic conditions 
inside a brewing tank. “It requires a robust 
cell,” Hackett says. “My boss is a single-celled 
organism. If it's not happy, it will let me know.” 

Hackett combined the yeast with all the 
other ingredients that make up his popu¬ 
lar Rat Bastard pale ale recipe, so he could 
easily taste its distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics. During the brewing, the ancient yeast's 
behavior was unusual, to say the least. “It 
ferments violently at the start,” Hackett 
says, “then it falls out of suspension and the 
beer becomes almost clear.” From a brewer's 
perspective, its behavior was schizophrenic: 
It began like a yeast used in ales, floating at 
the top. Then it began to act like yeast used 
in slow-fermenting lagers, settling to the 


bottom of the tank but not going dormant. 

Normally, Hackett ends the primary fer¬ 
mentation process by “crashing the tank”— 
lowering the temperature to shock the yeast 
into dormancy. But that didn't work on 
Cano's yeast. “It was just sitting on the bot¬ 
tom and nibbling on the sugar like a couch 
potato,” Hackett says. A strain that had sur¬ 
vived 45 million years in suspended anima¬ 
tion was not about to go quietly. 

Hackett was prepared to pour the batch 
down the drain if it tasted awful. But he dis¬ 
covered that the flavor of the resulting ale 
was unique, and not in a bad way. It was light 
and crisp with a citrusy, gingery tang. It was 
definitely worth exploring further. 

The brewer began experimenting with 
the ancient strain. He indulged its idio¬ 
syncratic behavior, letting it ferment for 
an extra month in a cold storage tank. He 
modified the hops, a plant that adds a char¬ 
acteristic bitterness to beer, to complement 
the flavor imparted by the yeast. 

Cano's Saccharomyces coupled with Hack- 
ett's know-how to yield a very tasty libation, 
which is now made and distributed under the 
name Fossil Fuels Brewing Company. “We won 
the lottery,” Hackett says, 'fit's such a random 
thing. A yeast cell, captured in amber, found by 
a mad scientist. For it to perform well, for it to 
perform uniquely ... I wouldn't have bet on it.” 

Fossil Fuels pale ale caused a stir among 
beer aficionados like William Brand, a for¬ 
mer critic with The Oakland Tribune who 
raved about it on his blog. He noted its “light 
copper color and an intense clove aroma.” 
He liked its sweetness and the “intriguing, 
very odd spicy note” in the finish. 

Celebrator Beer News described the ale 
as having a “complex and well-developed 
taste profile” with “fruity flavor character¬ 
istics and just a touch of lemony sweetness. 
The fact that it is made with such old yeast 
is fascinating, and given how good the beer 
is, no mere novelty.” 

A 5-gallon glass jug containing hundreds 
of millions of Cano's yeast cells is sitting 
on the back porch of Hackett's brewpub in 
Guerneville, California, 70 miles north of 
San Francisco. Every half-hour or so, Hack¬ 
ett goes outside and shakes it up a bit. When 
the sun warms the contents of the jug to 
70 degrees Fahrenheit, it'll be ready. 

Hackett has been stirring malted bar¬ 
ley into 150-degree water in an enormous 
stainless steel tub. The hot water will break 


down the starch in the grain, turning it into a 
sugary substance called wort, which is then 
diluted, boiled, and transferred to a fermen¬ 
tation tank. When the jar of yeast has warmed 
up sufficiently, Hackett dumps it into the 
tank, where it begins to gobble up the wort. 

Normally, Hackett could reuse this yeast 
after separating it from the freshly brewed 
batch of beer. New characteristics may begin 
to present themselves as the tiny fungi go 
through tens of thousands of generations. 
“Over time, genetic drift can occur,” Hack¬ 
ett says. “It mutates and evolves.” 

But for Fossil Fuels' brew, Cano prefers to 
create new colonies that are as close as pos¬ 
sible to the original generation he reawak¬ 
ened from the chunk of amber. His yeasty 
beasties may not have made him a phar¬ 
maceutical millionaire, but he has finally 
discovered a use for them, and he wants 
to stay involved in the brewing process. 

As Hackett finishes preparing his latest 
batch, Cano arrives. He has driven up from 
San Luis Obispo to get a pony keg of pale ale 
for his own personal use. And Lambert has 
come up from the East Bay. The scientists 
sit on stools as Hackett brings out pints of 
their beer, as well as fries, shrimp, and egg 
rolls hot from the brewpub's kitchen. They're 
soon ready for a second round of beer. 

Fossil Fuels Brewing will start selling its 
beer in pubs and restaurants throughout Cali¬ 
fornia this fall. The company is creating beer- 
tap handles with hunks of amber embedded 
in the tip. A bigger brewery—one capable 
of bottling the beer when they're ready to 
put it on store shelves—has been enlisted to 
take on the commercial production duties. 

Cano is delighted with the burgeoning 
success of Fossil Fuels ale. It'll earn him a 
little bit of money, and every pint or bottle 
sold could kick off a conversation about his 
momentous discovery 14 years ago. His only 
worry is that the unfiltered nature of this beer 
means that some of his yeast will invariably 
settle to the bottom of the glass or bottle, and 
an unscrupulous brewer could collect that 
and use it in another beer. The microbiolo¬ 
gist has applied for a patent on his strains and 
has sequenced the genomes so he can tell if 
someone else has stolen it. “I am the keeper of 
the family jewels,” Cano says. He isn't about 
to let them fall into the wrong hands. ED 
/////////////////^^^^ 

Correspondent erin biba (twitter.com 
/erinbiba) wrote about GPS applications in 
issue 17.02. 
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MSI recommends Windows Vista® Home Premium 


Windows Vista 

Home Premium 




Pgt chTo 
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16:9/Touch Screen SRS Premium Sound Outstanding 3D Graphic Fashion Aesthetics 


VGA Input & Output 


Series 


Wind Top AE2010 


Redefine Your Desktop PC with Style and Touch 


AMD® Athlon™ X2 3250e (Dual Core) Processor 
Genuine Windows Vista® Home Premium 
20" Touch Widescreen Display 

Powerful integrated graphics with AMD® ATI Radeon™ HD 3200 (RS780G) 
4GB DDR2 Memory 
500GB SATA HDD 
WLAN llb/g/n 

VGA-in (Monitor Mode) and VGA-out (Dual Display) 

Built-in 2.0 Speaker with SRS Premium Sound 
Supermulti DVD Rewriter 
VESA Wall Mount Supported 
Windows® 7 Upgrade Coupon 


[AMDa 

I Athlon X2 


Discover the All New MSI All-in-One PC: http://us.msi.com/WindTop 

AMD, the AMD Arrow logo, AMDTurion and combinations thereof are trademarks of Advanced Micro Devices, Inc. 
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focus 

on the future. 

> Register free for the world’s largest consumer technology tradeshow at CESweb.org by using priority code M2. 
Don’t delay; registration increases to $100 October 1. Find the best hotel rates now at CESweb.org/hotel. 

> Exhibitors, reach an international audience—reserve booth space today at exhibit@CESweb.org. 


2010 International 



WHERE ENTERTAINMENT, TECHNOLOGY 
AND BUSINESS CONVERGE 


PRODUCED BY 


^ :ea 


t 


JANUARY 7-10, 2010 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
CESWEB.ORG 
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notebook 


w 


X X340 


EBlim Series 


Eye-Catching 

Slim 



Lenirino 


The Newest Intel® CULV CPU 
13.4” Ultra-slim Notebook of 
0.24-0.78 Thinness 
16:9 Theater Display LCD with 
1366x768 Resolution 


Also oajo -\\ q -) d\q in <b!o-cK ! 


http://www.msimobile.com K 
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Look for 

Intel 


MSI X340 powered by Intel® Centrino® processor technology 

Celeron, Celeron Inside, Centrino, Centrino Logo, Core Inside, Intel, Intel Logo, Intel Core, Intel Inside, Intel Inside 
Logo, Intel Viiv, Intel vPro, Itanium, Itanium Inside, Pentium, Pentium Inside, Viiv Inside, vPro Inside, Xeon, and 
Xeon Inside are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. 


Inside® 




















EXCHANGE WIREDINSIDER.COM/EXCHANGE 


TO ADVERTISE > 212.286.6890 JOSHUA_STEELE@WIRED.COM 


Introducing the all-new PASSPORT 9500ix — the next great leap forward in total 
road protection. Its exclusive AutoLearn feature acts like artificial intelligence, sorting out 
the real threats from those that just don't matter. In addition, the 9500ix provides GPS 
based alerts for high-risk intersections and fixed position speed cameras 
which are becoming more popular all over North America. It's even web- 
ready, allowing you to connect it to your PC for updates. 

For more information about the PASSPORT 9500ix, or to take a free 
30-day test drive, simply call or visit our website today. 


www.EscortRadar.com 

PASSPORT 9500ix $499. 95 +S&H(OHres.addtax) 


ESCORT 

THE RADAR AND LASER EXPERTS 


Call 1-800-268-3994 

► Department WIRED 


WeWantThisDomain@ReOrder.com 
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Wireless 

logicwireless.com 


PROJECTING YOUR WORLD 

The World’s First Projector Phone. 


ReOrder.com - Offer more 
convenience than your competitors 
and increase customer retention. 


SPEED 

CHECKED 


- P 


RADAR 


You Drive. 

It Learns. 

You're Protected. 

Now the only alerts you get are the ones that really matter. 


L . . . J k . J. J k 

Speed Camera Speed Trap 


Red Light Camera 


ShoreTel • CISCO • Asterisk • Microsoft 

Pay Per Incident Tech Support and Remote Install 


Proud Sponsor of the 
BMW Rahal Letterman 
Racing Team 


Radar, Laser and Safety Camera Detector 


COMING THIS SUMMER, The Logic Bolt 1.5 


> GSM Quad Band 

> Projector Phone 

> Dual Sim Card 


► MP4 & 3GP Power Point, Excel viewers 
* Dual Camera, Digital and Web Cam 

> Touch Screen Technology 


877-DrVolPl 


DrVolP.COM 




































Do they look like web designers? 


At 1&1, we believe that everyone has the right to create a website, not 
just IT-professionals. With 1&1® MyBusiness Site, we've developed 
an easy-to-use, affordable product that gives small businesses the chance 
to create their own websites and compete in today's marketplace. 

You don't have to be a web professional to create a 
website! With templates designed specifically for your business 
and pre-filled text that you can customize and change at any time, 
1&1® MyBusiness Site makes it easy to get your professional 
business website online. 


Customizable, ready¬ 
made websites for over 
100 business categories. 



Anyone can do it! 
















































... easily customized 
whenever you want! 



Your website, your way! Change your website template, display special offers, add 
or delete sections, insert your own content and images, and more! Your website template 
comes pre-filled with text that you can add to, or change at anytime, directly on your website. 

No special tools or software needed - your website is online instantly. 

Try it for yourself and see! What do you have to lose? 
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Display special offers 



























































ebsite is online 
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Welcome to Steve's Garagej 


Service 


Contact 


1&1® MyBusiness Site 

Everything you 
need to get started: 


©** O SI la ^jP SMreh © 

Mrtii http://www.JM vebrenC5-garsge.com 


✓ Pre-filled content and 
graphics that can be 
customized at any time. 

✓ Unlimited number of website 
pages, web space, and traffic 

✓ No software downloads or 
programming knowledge 
required. 

✓ Website address included 
(Choose from .com, .net, .biz, 
.org or .info) 

✓ E-mail addresses included 

✓ 24/7 Customer support 


Steve's Garage 


Quality repairs 


at a great price! 


^ve s Garage 
701 Lee Road 
Chesterbrook, PA 19087 
Telephone 877-461-2631 
Fax 610-560^111 


For any make and mo 41 
Whether your car need* a MoT, 
a service or just some linor 
rcpal. 4|eve’s Garage < in help 


/ 

Hour* of operation 
Wjnday- Friday 
9-ll:30am l-5pm 


ave years of exper ;nce in 


ca mechanics and our lighly 
• xllled team will help k ep your 
vehicle in peak conditic i. At 
Steve's Garage we are Ommitte 




Only $ 9.99/month 
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Edit content 


Change graphics 


find 


HOW 


Google 


No strings attached. 


Maps and directions 


Automatic submission 
to Google® 


Insert your 
own graphics 


" © 2009 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. Program and pricing specifications and availability subject to change without notice. 
1&1 and the 1&1 logo are trademarks of 1&1 Internet AG, all other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 


www.1and1.com 






































Predict What’s Next What do you think our world will look like in 10, 20, or 100 years? Each month, we propose a scenario and 
ask for your help. Sketch out your vision, then go to wired.com/wired/found to upload your ideas. We’ll use the best suggestions as inspiration 
for a future Found page (crediting the contributors, of course). Your next assignment: Imagine the future of game shows. 



ONLINE DATING IN THE FUTURE BY SRLLY MCGRANE 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CATHERINE SERIOSA; BABIES: MAKEMEBABIES.COM BY LUXAND, INC. FACE DETECTION 



















































IBM, the IBM logo, ibm.com, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp., registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. Other 
product and service names might be trademarks of IBM or other companies. A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml. 


Smarter business for a Smarter Planet: 

What’s the window of 
opportunity on an opportunity? 

We live on a planet that is now generating more than 43,000 gigabytes of data per day. Think about the 
opportunity that comes with that ocean of data. The computing models and advanced analytics we have 
today actually allow us to use that information, not merely to sense and respond but to predict. So data 
isn t just telling us whats going on in the world — it’s telling us where the world is going. Recognizing patterns. 
Crystallizing trends. Using information to make smarter decisions and to apply the right insights to the business. 
Today, IBM is helping companies do just that. From detecting fraudulent behavior before insurance claims 
are paid to improving customer retention by spotting the patterns of people who are likely to defect to 
competitors. A smarter business needs smarter thinking. Let’s build a smarter planet, ibm.com/analytics 
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SOME PERFECTION IS DEBATABLE. 
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SOME IS NOT. 

Made by hand from 100% blue agave. 
The world's #1 ultra-premium tequila. 


simply perfect. 


HECHOEN MEXICO 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


40% 

Alt. Vol. 


f SILVER 

PATRON. 


f TEQUILA ^ 
yOO%DE AGAVE J 


Mix a perfect Patron Grapefruit. 
patrontequila.com/recipes 


The perfect way to enjoy Patrbn is responsibly. 
© 2009 The Patrbn Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 40% Alc./Vol. 





































